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MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


I am an old woman now, and things are 
very different to what they were in my 
youth. Then we, who travelled, travelled in 
coaches, carrying six inside, and making a 
two days’ journey out of what people now go 
over in a couple of hours with a whizz and a 
flash, and ascreaming whistle, enough todeafen 
one. Then letters came in but three times a 
week ; indeed, in some places in Scotland 
where I ‘have stayed when I was a girl, the 
post came in but once a month ;—but letters 
were letters then ; and we made great prizes 
of them, and read them and studied them 
like books. Now the post comes rattling in 
twice a day, bringing short jerky notes, some 
without beginning or end, but just a little 
sharp sentence, which well-bred folk would 
think too abrupt to be spoken, Well, well! 
they may all be improvements,—I dare say 
they are; but you will never meet with a 
Lady Ludlow in these days. 

I will try and tell you about her. It is no 
— ; it has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end, 

My father was a poor clergyman with a 
large ar. My mother was always said to 
have good blood in her veins ; and when she 
wanted to maintain her position with the 
people she was thrown among,—principally 
rich democratic manufacturers, all for liberty 
and the French Revolution,—she would put 
on a pair of ruffles, trimmed with real old 
English point, very much darned to be sure, 
—but which could not be bought new for 
love or money, as the art of making it was 
lost years before. These rufiles showed, as 
she said, that her ancestors had been Some- 
bodies, when the grandfathers of the rich 
folk, who now looked down upon her, had 
been Nobodies,—if, indeed, they had any 
grandfathers at all. I don’t know whether 
any one out of our own family ever noticed 
these rufiles,—but we were all taught as 
children to feel rather proud when my mother 
~ them on, and to hold up our heads as 

came the descendants of the lady who had 
first possessed the lace. Not but what my 
dear father often told us that pride was a/| 
great sin; we were never allowed to be! 
proud of anything but my mother’s ruffles ;| 
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and she was so innocently happy when she 
put them on,—often, poor dear creature, to a 
very worn and thread-bare gown,—that I 
still think, even after all my experience of 
life, they were a blessing to the family. You 
will think that I am wandering away from 
~~ Lady Ludlow. Not at all. The lady 
who had owned the lace, Ursula Hanbury, 
was a common ancestress of both my mother 
and my Lady Ludlow. And so it fell out, that 
when my poor father died, and my mother was 
sorely pressed to know what to do with her 
nine children, and looked far and wide for 
signs of willingness to help, Lady Ludlow 
sent her a letter, proffering aid and assist- 
ance. I see that letter now; a large sheet of 
thick yellow paper, with a straight broad 
margin left on the left-hand side of the 
delicate Italian writing,—writing which con- 
tained far more in the same space of paper 
than all the sloping, or masculine hand- 
writings of the present day. It was sealed with 
a coat of arms,—a lozenge,—for Lady Ludlow 
was a widow. My mother made us notice 
the motto, “Foy et Loy,” and told us where 
to look for the quarterings of the Hanbur 
arms before she opened the letter, Indeed, 
I think she was rather afraid of what the 
contents might be ; for, as I have said, in her 
anxious love for her fatherless children, she 
had written to many people upon whom, to 
tell truly, she had but little claim; and 
their cold, hard answers had many a time 
made her cry, when she thought none of us 
were looking. I do not even kuow if she 
had ever seen Lady Ludlow ; all I knew of 
her was that she was a very grand lady, 
whose grandmother had been half-sister to 
my mother’s great-grandmother ; but of her 
character and circumstances I .had heard 
nothing, and I doubt if my mother was 
acquainted with them. 

looked over my mother’s shoulder to 
read the letter; it began, “ Dear cousin 
Margaret Dawson,” and I think I felt hope- 
ful from the moment I saw those words, 
She went on to say,—stay, I think I can 
remember the very words: 


Dear Cousin Mancaret Dawson,—I have been 
much grieved to hear of the loss you have sustained in 
the death of so good a husband, and so excellent a 
clergyman as I have always heard that my late cousin 
Richard was esteemed to be. 
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“There !” said my mother, laying her finger 
on the passage, “read that aloud to the little 
ones. Let them hear how their father’s 
good report travelled far and wide, and how 
well he is spoken of by one whom he never 
saw. Cousin Richard, how prettily her 
ladyship writes! Go on, Margaret!” She 
wiped om eyes as she spoke; and laid her 
finger on her lips, to still my little sister, 
Cecily, who, not understanding anything 
about the important letter, was beginning to 
talk and make a noise. 


You say you are left with nine children. I too 
should have had nine, if mine had all lived. I have 
none left but Rudolph, the present Lord Ludlow. He 
is married, and lives, for the most part, in London. 
But I entertain six young gentlewomen at my house 
at Connington, who are to me as daughters—save 
that, perhaps, I restrict them in eertain indulgences'in 
dress and diet that might be befitting in young ladies 
of a higher rank, and of more probable wealth. These 
young persons—all of condition, though not of means 
—are my constant companions, and I strive to do my 
duty as a Christian lady tewards them. One of these 
young gentlewomen died (at her own home, whither 
she had gone upon a visit) last May. Will you do me 
the favour to allow your eldest daughter to supply her 
place in my household? She-is, ax I make ont, about’! 
sixteen years of age. She will find companions here | 
who are but/a little older than herself. I dress my | 
young friends myself, and make-eaeh of them a small 
allowance for pocket-money. They have but few 
opportunities for matrimony, as Connington is far re- 
moved from any town. The clergyman isia deaf old 
widower ; my agent is married ; and as for the neigh- 
bouring farmers, they are, of course, below the notice 
of the young gentlewomen under my protection. Still, 
if any yeung woman wishes to marry, and has con- 
ducted herself to my satisfaction, I give her a wedding 
dinner, her clothes, and her hause-linen. And such as 
remain with me to my death, will find a small com- 
petency provided for them in my will. I reserve to 
myself the option of paying their travelling expenses, — 
disliking gadding women, on the one band; on the 
other, not wishing by too long absence from the family 
home to weaken natural ties, 

If my proposal pleases you and your daughter—or 
rather, if it pleases you, for I trust your daughter has 
been too well brought up to. have a will in opposition 
to yours—let me know, dear cousin Margaret Dawson, 
and I will make arrangements for meeting the young | 
gentlewoman at Cavistock, which is the nearest point 
to which the coach will bring her. 


aaip mother dropped. the letter; and sate 
silent, 

“I shall not know what te do without. you, 
Margaret.” 

A moment before, like a young untried: girl 
as I waa, I had been pleased at the notion of 
secing a new place; and leading a new life. | 
But now,—my mother’s look. of sorrow, and, 
the ehildren’sicry of remonstrance : “Mother! 
I won't go,” I said. 

“Nay! but you had better,” replied she, 
shaking her head. “Lady Ludlow has much 
power. She can help your brothers. It will | 
not do to slight her offer.” 

‘So we accepted it, after much consultation. 
We were rewarded,—or so we thought,—for, 
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afterwards, when I came to know Lady Lud- 
low, I saw that she would have done her 
duty by us, as helpless relations, however we 
might have rejected her kindness,—by a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital for one of 
my brothers, 

And this was how I came to know my 
Lady Ladlow. 

I remember well the afternoon of my arrival 
at Hanbury Court. Her ladyship had sent 
to meet me at the nearest post-town at which 
the mail coach stopped. There was an old 
groom inquiring for me, the ostler said, if my 
name was Dawson—from Hanbury Court, he 
believed, I felt it rather formidable ; and 
first began to understand what was meant by 
going among strangers, when I lost sight of 
the guard to whom my mother had intrusted 
me. I was perched up in a high gig witha 
hood to it, such as in those days was called a 
chair, and my companion was driving delibe- 
rately through the most pastoral country I 
had ever yet seen. By-and-by we ascended 
a long hill, and the man got out and walked 
at the horse’s head. I should have liked to 
walk, too, very much indeed ; but I did not 
know how far 1 might do it ; and, in fact, I 


dared not speak to ask to be helped down the 
deep: steps of the gig. We were at last at 
the top,—on a long, breezy, sweeping, unen- 
closed piece of ground, called, as I afterwards 

om stopped, breathed, 
then mounted again to 


learnt,a Chace: The 
patted his horse, an 
my side. 

“ Ave we near Hanbury Court?” I asked. 

“Near! Why, Miss! we’ve a matter of 
ten mile yet to go,” 

Once launched into conversation, we went 
on: pretty glibly. I faney he had been afraid 
of beginning to speak to me, just as I was to 
him; but he got over his shyness with me 
sooner than I did mine with him. I let him 
choose the subjects of conversation, although 
very often I could not understand the points 
of. interest in: them ; for instance, he talked 
for more than a quarter of an. hour of a famous 
race which a certain dog-fox had given him, 
above thirty years before ; and spoke of all 
the covers and turns just as if 1 knew them 
as well as he did; and all the time I was 
wondering what kind of an animal a.dog-fox 
might be: 

After we left the Chace, the road grew 
worse. No one in these days, who has not 
seen the bye-roads of fifty years ago, can 
imagine what they were. We had to quarter, 
as Randal called it, nearly all the way 
along the deep-rutted, miry lanes; and the 
tremendous jolts I occasionally met with 
made my seat in the gig so unsteady, that [ 
could, not look about me at all, I was so much 
oceupied in holding on. The road was too 
muddy for me to walk without dirtying 
myself more than I liked to do, just before 
my first sight of my Lady Ludiow. But by- 
and-by, when we came to the fields in which 


| the lane ended, I begged Randal to help me 
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down, as I saw that I could pick my steps|into a stately garden, glowing, even in the 
among the pasture grass without making} twilight, with the bloom of flowers. We 
myself unfit to be seen ; Randal, out of| went up four steps out of the last of these 
pity for his steaming horse, wearied with the | rooms, and then my guide lifted up a heavy 
hard struggle through the mud, thanked me silk curtain, and I was in the presence of my 
kindly, and helped me down with a springing | Lady Ludlow. 
jump. She was very small of stature, and very 
The pastures fell gradually down to the upright. She wore a great lace cap, nearly 
lower land, shut in on either side by rows of; half her own height, I should think, that 
high elms, as if there had been a wide grand| went round her head. (caps which tied under 
avenue here in former times. Down the} the chin, and which we called mobs, came in 
grassy gorge we went, seeing the sun-set sky | later, and my lady held them im. great con- 
at the end of the shadowed descent. Sud-| tempt, saying people might as well come 
denly we came to a long flight of steps. down. in their nightcaps). In front of my, 
“Tf you'll ran down there, Miss, I'll go|lady’s cap was a great bow of white satin 
round and meet you, and then yon’d better ribbon; and a broad band of the:same ribbon 
mount again, for my lady will like to see) was tied tight round her head, and served to. 
you drive up to the house.” keep the capstraight. She had.a fine Indian 
“ Are we near the house ?” said I, suddenly | muslin shawl folded over her shoulders and 
checked by the idea. across her chest, and an apron of the same; 
“ Down there, Miss!” replied he, pointing} a black silk mode gown, made with short 
with his whip to certain stacks of twisted | sleeves and rufiles, and with the tail thereof 
chimneys rising out of a group of trees,| pulled through the pocket-hole, so as to 
in deep shadow against the crimson light,| shorten it to a useful length ; beneath it she 
and which lay just beyond a great square! wore, as I, could plainly see, a quilted 
lawn at the base of the steep slope of a|lavender satin petticoat. Her hair was 
hundred yards, on the edge of which we|snowy white, but I hardly saw it, it was so 
stood, covered with her cap; her skin, even at. her 
I went down the steps quietly enough. I | age, was waxen in texture and tint, her eyes 
met Randal and the gig at the bottom ; and,| were large and dark blue, and must have 
falling into a side road to the left, we drove} been her great beauty when she was youn 
sedately round, through the gateway, and/for there was nothing particular, as far as 
into the great court in front of the house. can remember, either in mouth or nose. She 
The road by which we had come lay right) hada great gold-headed stick by her chair ; 
at the back. but. I think it was more asa mark of state 
Hanbury Court is a vast red-brick house ;' and dignity than for use; for she had as 
at least, it is cased in part with ved brick ;| light and brisk a step when she chose as any 
and the gate-house, and walls about the place! girl of fifteen, and, in her private early 
are of brick,—with stone facings at every| walk of meditation in the mornings, would 
corner, and door, and window, such as you! go as swiftly from garden alley to garden 
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see at Hampton Court. At the back are the 
gables, and arched doorways, and stone mul- 
ions, which show (so Lady Ludlow used to 
tell us) that it was once a priory. There was 
a prior’s parlour, I know ; only we called it 
Mrs. Medlicott’s room; and there was a/ 
tithe barn as big as a church, and rows of 
fish-ponds, all got ready for the monks’ 
fasting-days in old time. But all this I did 
not see till afterwards, I hardly noticed, 
this first night, the great Virginian Creeper 
(said to have been the first planted in England | 
by one of my lady’s ancestors) that half-| 
covered the front of the house. As I had 
been unwilling to leave the guard of the| 
coach, so did I now feel unwilling to leave 
Randal, a known friend of three hours, But 
there was no help for it ; in I must go; past 
the grand-looking old gentleman holding the 
door open for me, on into the great hall on 
the right hand, into which the sun’s last rays | 
were sending in glorious red light,—the 





alley as any one of us,. 

She was standing up when I went in. I 
dropped my eurtsey at the door, which my 
mother had always taught me as a part of 
good manners, and went up instinctively to 
my lady. She did not put out her hand 
but raised herself a little on tiptoe, and kissed 
me on both cheeks. 

“You are cold, my child; You shall have 
a dish of tea with me.” She rang a little 
hand-bell on the table by her, and her 
waiting-maid came in from a small ante- 
room ; and, as if all had been prepared, and 
was waiting my arrival, brought with her a 
small china-service with tea ready made, 
and a plate of delicately cut bread and butter, 
every morsel of which I could have eaten, 
and been none the better for it, so hungry 
was I after my long ride. The waiting-maid 
took off my cloak, and I sate down, sorely 
alarmed at the silence, the hushed foot-falls 
of the subdued maiden over the thick carpet, 


iii 


gentleman was now walking before me,—up and the soft voice and clear pronuneiation of 
a step on to the dais, as I afterwards learnt my Lady Ludlow. My teaspoon fell against my 
that it was ealled,—then again to the left,' cup with a sharp noise, that seemed so out of 
through a series of sitting-rooms, opening place and season that I blushed deeply. My 
one out of another, and all of them looking lady caught my eye with hers,—both keen 
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and sweet were those dark blue eyes of her | others do it. She stood, and looked at us 


ladyship’s : 


“Your hands are very cold, my dear ; take 


for a moment. 


“Young gentlewomen,” said she, “make Mar- 


off those gloves (I wore thick serviceable doe- | garet Dawson welcome among you ;” and they 
skin, and had been too shy to take them off treated me with the kind politeness due to a 


unbidden), and let me try and warm them— 
the evenings are very chilly.” And she held 


my great red hands in hers,—soft, warm, | 


stranger, but still without any talking beyond 
what was required for the purposes of the 
meal, After it was over, and grace was said 


white, ring-laden. Looking at last a little | by one of our party, my lady rang her hand- 
wistfully into my face, she said—* Poor child! | bell, and the servants came in and cleared 


And you’re the eldest of nine! I had a 
daughter who would have been just your 


age ; but I cannot fancy her the eldest of| 


nine.” Then came a pause of silence ; and 
then she rang her bell, and desired her 
waiting-maid, Adams, to show me to my 
room. 

It was so small that I think it must have 
been a cell. The walls were whitewashed 
stone ; the bed was of white dimity. There 
was a small piece of red stair-carpet on each 
side of the bed, and two chairs. In a closet 
adjoining were my washstand and _ toilet- 
table. There was a text of scripture painted 
on the wall right opposite to my bed ; and 
below hung a print, common enough in 
those days, of King George and Queen Char- 
lotte, with all their numerous children, down 
to the little Princess Amelia in a go-cart. 
On each side hung a small portrait, also 
engraved ; on the left, it was Louis the Six- 
teenth, on the other, Marie-Antoinette. On 
the chimney-piece there was a tinder-box 


and a prayer-book. I do not remember any- 
thing else in the room. Indeed, in those 
days people did not dream of writing-tables, 
and inkstands, and portfolios, and easy chairs, 


and what not. We were taught to go into 
our bedrooms for the purposes of dressing, 
and sleeping, and praying. 

Presently I was summoned to supper. I 
followed the young lady who had been sent to 
call me, down the wide shallow stairs, into 
the great hall, through which I had first 
passed on my way to my Lady Ludlow’s 
room. There were four other young gentle- 
women, all standing, and all silent, who curt- 
seyed to me when | first camein. They were 
dressed in a kind of uniform ; muslin caps 
bound round their heads with blue ribbons, 
plain muslin handkerchiefs, lawn aprons, and 
drab-coloured stuff gowns. They were all 
gathered together at a little distance from 
the table, on which were placed a couple of 
cold chickens, a salad, and a fruit-tart. On 
the dais there was a smaller round table, on 
which stood a silver jug filled with milk, and 
a small roll. Near that was set a carved 
chair, with a countess’s coronet surmounting 
the back of it. I thought that some one 
might have spoken to me; but they were 
shy, and I was shy; or else there was some 
other reason ; but, indeed, almost the minute 
after I had come in to the hall by the door at 
the lower end, her ladyship entered by the 
door opening upon the dais ; whereupon we 
all eurtseyed very low ; I, because I saw the 


away the supper things; then they brought 
in a portable reading-desk, which was’ placed 
on the dais, and, the whole household troop- 
ing in, my lady called to one of my companions 
to come up and read the Psalms ard Lessons 
for the day. I remember thinking how afraid 
I should have been had I been in her place, 
There were no prayers. My lady thought it 
schismatic to have any prayers excepting 
those in the prayer-book; and would as sooi 
have preached a sermon herself in the parish 
church, as have allowed any one not a deacon 
at the least to read prayers in a private 
dwelling-house. I am not sure that even 
then she would have approved of his reading 
them in an unconsecrated place. 

She had been maid of honour to Queen 
Charlotte: a Hanbury of that old stock that 
flourished in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and heiress of all the land that remained to 
the family of the great estates which had 
once stretched into four separate counties. 
Hanbury Court was hers by right. She had 
married Lord Ludlow, and had lived for many 
years at his various seats, and away from her 
ancestral home. She had lost all her children 
but one, and most of them had died at these 
houses of Lord Ludlow’s; and, I dare say, 
that gave my lady a distaste to the places, 
and a longing to come back to Hanbury 
Court, where she had been so happy as a girl. 
I imaginé her girlhood had been the happiest 
time of her life; for, now I think of it, most 
of her opinions, when I knew ber in later life, 
were singular enough then, but had been 
universally prevalent fifty years before. For 
instance, while I lived at Hanbury Court, the 
ery for education was beginning to come up ; 
Mr. Raikes had set up his Sunday Schools ; 
and some clergymen were all for teaching 
writing and arithmetic, as well as reading. 
My Lady would have none of this; it was 
levelling and revolutionary, she said. When 
a young woman came to be hired, my lady 
would have her in, and see if she liked her 
looks and her dress, and question her about 
her family. Her ladyship laid great stress 
upon this latter point, saying that a girl who 
did not warm up when any interest or curio- 
sity was expressed about her mother, or the 
“baby” (if there was one), was not likely to 
make a good servant. Then she would make 
her put out her feet, to see if they were well 
and neatly shod. Then she would bid her say 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed. ‘Then she 
inquired if she could write. If she could, and 
she had liked all that had gone before, her 
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face sank, It was a great disappointment, 
for it was an all but inviolable rule with her 
never to engage a servant who could write. 
But I have known her ladyship break through 
it, although in both cases in which she did so 
she put the girl’s principles to a further and 
unusual test in asking her to repeat the ten 
commandments, One pert young woman— 
and yet I was sorry for her too, only she 
afterwards married a rich draper in Shrews- 
bury—who had got through her trials pretty 
tolerably, considering she could write, spoilt 
all, by saying glibly, at the end of the last 
commandment, “ An’t please your ladyship, I 
can cast avcounts.” 

“ Go away, wench,” said my lady in a hurry, 
“ You’re only fit for trade ; you will not suit 
me for a servant.” The girl went away crest- 
fallen ; in a minute, however, my lady sent 
me after her to see that she had something to 
eat before leaving the house; and, indeed, 
she sent for her once again, but it was only 
to give her a Bible, and to bid her beware 
of French principles, which had led the 
French to cut off their kings’ and queens’ 
heads, 

The poor, blubbering girl said, “Indeed, 
my lady, I wouldn’t hurt a fly, much less a 
king, and I cannot abide the French, nor 
frogs neither, for that matter.” 

But my lady was inexorable, and took a 
girl who could neither read nor write, to 
make up for her alarm about the progress of 
education towards addition and subtraction ; 
and, afterwards, when the clergyman who 
was at Hanbury parish when I came there, 
had died, and the bishop had appointed 
another, and a younger man, in his stead, 
this was one of the points on which he and 
my lady did not agree. While good old deaf 
Mr. Mountford lived, it was my lady’s custom, 
when indisposed for a sermon, to stand up at 
the door of her large square pew,—just oppo- 
site to the reading-desk,—and to say (at that 
part of the morning service where it is decreed 
that in quires and places where they sing 
here followeth the Anthem) :—* Mr. Mount- 
ford, I will not trouble you for a discourse 
this morning.” And we all knelt down to 
the Litany with great satisfaction ; for Mr. 
Mountford, rigah 5 he could not hear, had 
always his eyes open about this part of the 
service, for any of my lady’s movements. 
But the new clergyman, Mr, Gray, was of a 
different stamp. He was very zealous in all 
his parish work, and my lady, who was just 
as good as she could be to the poor, was often 
crying him up as a godsend to the parish, 
and he never could send amiss to the Court 
when he wanted broth, or wine, or jelly, or 
sago for a sick person. But he needs must 
take up the new hobby of education ; and I 
could see that this put my lady sadly about 
one Sunday, when she suspected, I know not 
how, that there was something to be said in 
his sermon about a Sunday school which he 
was planning, She stood up, as she had not 
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done since Mr. Mountford’s death, two years 

and better before this time, and said,— 
“Mr. Gray, I will not trouble you for a 


But her voice was not well-assured and 
| steady 5 and we knelt down with more of 
curiosity than satisfaction in our minds, Mr, 
Gray preached a very rousing sermon, on the 
| necessity of establishing a Sabbath School in 
'the village. My lady shut her eyes, and 
seemed to go to sleep; but I don’t believe 
she lost a word of it, though she said nothing 
about it that I heard until the next Saturday, 
when two of us, as was the custom, were 
riding out with her in her carriage ; and we 
went to see a poor bed-ridden woman, who 
lived some miles away at the other end of the 
estate, and of the parish; and as we came out 
of the cottage we met Mr. Gray walking u 
to it, in a great heat, and looking very tired, 
My lady beckoned him to her, and told him 
she should wait and take him home with her, 
adding that she wondered to see him there, 
so far from his home, for that it was beyond 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, and, from what she 
had eed from his sermon the last Sun- 
day, he was all for Judaism against Christi- 
anity. He looked as if he did not understand 
what she meant; but the truth was that, 
besides the way in which he had spoken up 
for schools and schooling, he had kept calling 
Sunday the Sabbath; and, as her ladyship 
said, “the Sabbath is the Sabbath, and that’s 
one thing—it is Saturday ; and if I keep it, 
I’m a Jew, which I’m not. And Sunday is 
Sunday ; and that’s another thing ; and if I 
keep it, I’m a Christian, which I humbly 
trust I am,” 

But when Mr. Gray got an inkling of her 
meaning in talking about a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, he only took notice of a part of it ; 
he smiled and bowed, and said no one knew 
better than her ladyship what were the 
duties that abrogated all inferior laws regard- 
ing the Sabbath ; and that he must go in and 
read to old Betty Brown, so that he would 
not detain her ladyship. 

“But I shall wait for you, Mr. Gray,” 
}said she. “Or I will take a drive round by 
Oakfield, and be back in an hour’s time.” 
For, you see, she would not have him feel 
hurried or troubled with a thought that he 
| was keeping her waiting, while he ought to 
be comforting and praying with old Betty. 

“A very pretty young man, my dears,” 
said she, as we drove away. “ But I shall 
have my pew glazed all the same,” 

We did not know what she meant at the 
time ; but the next Sunday but one we did, 
She had the curtains all round the grand 
old Hanbury family seat, taken down, and, 
instead of them, there was glass up to the 
height of six or seven feet. We entered by 
a door, with a window in it that drew up or 
down just like what you see in carriages. 
This window was generally down, and then 
we could hear perfectly; but if Mr. Gray 


Bath this morning,” 
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used the word Sabbath, or spoke in favour of | his wife, while Iam there, I hear him, with 
schooling and education, my lady stepped out | my figurative ears, my lady, heave a sigh of 
of her corner, and drew up the window with | relief when my back is turned, and the sermon 
a decided clang and clash. that he thinks I ought to have kept for the 
I must tell you something more about Mr. | pulpit, and have delivered to his neighbours 
Gray. The presentation to the living of | (whose case, as he fancies, it would just have 
Hanbury was vested in two trustees, of| fitted, as it seemed to him to be addressed 
whom Lady Ludlow was one; Lord Ludlow|to the sinful), is all ended, and done for 
had exercised this right in the appointment| the day. I judge others as myself: I do 
of Mr. Mountford, who had won his lordship’s| to them as I would be done to. That’s 
favour by his excellent horsemanship. Nor | Christianity, at any rate. I should hate— 
was Mr. Mountford a bad clergyman, as| saving your ladyship’s presence—to have my 
clergymen went in those days. He did not | Lord Ludlow coming and seeing me, if I were 
drink, though he liked good eating as much |ill. "Twould be a great honour, no doubt ; 
as any one. And if any poor person was ill,| but I should have to put on a clean night- 
and he heard of it, he would send them plates | cap for the occasion; and sham patience, in 
from his own dinner of what he himself liked | order to be polite, and not weary his lordship 
best ; sometimes of dishes which were almost | with my complaints. I should be twice as 
as bad as poison to sick people. He meant | thankful to him if he would send me game, 
kindly to everybody except dissenters, whom | or a good fat haunch, to bring me up to that 
Lady Ludlow and he united in trying to/pitch of health and strength one ought to be 
drive out of the parish ; and among dissenters | in, to appreciate the honour of a visit from a 
he particularly abhorred Methodists—some|nobleman. So I shall send Jerry Butler a 
one said, because John Wesley had objected | good dinner every day till he is strong again ; 
to his hunting. But that must have been|and spare the poor old fellow my presence 
long ago, for when I knew him he was far| and advice.” 
too stout and too heavy to hunt; besides,}] My lady would be puzzled by this, and by 
the bishop of the diocese disapproved of|many other of Mr. Mountford’s speeches. 
hunting, and had intimated his disapproba-| But he had been appointed by my lord, and 
tion to the clergy. For my own part, I think |she could not question her dead husband's 
a good run would not have come amiss, even | wisdom ; and she knew that the dinners were 
in amoral point of view, to Mr. Mountford. | always sent, and often a guinea or two io help 
He ate so much, and took so little exercise, | to pay the doctor’s bills; and Mr. Mountford 
that we young women often heard of bis| was true blue, as we call it, to the back-bone; 
being in terrible passions with his servants,| hated the dissenters and the French ; and 
and the sexton and clerk. But they none of|could hardly drink a dish of tea without 
them minded him much, for he soon came to/ giving out the toast of “Church and King, and 
himself, and was sure to make them some| Down with the Rump.” Moreover, he had 
resent or other—some said in proportion to| once had the honour of preaching before the 
is anger ; 80 that the sexton, who was a bit | King and Queen, and two of the Princesses, 
of a wag (as all sextons are, I think), said | at Weymouth ; and the King had applauded 
that the vicar's saying, “the Devil take you,” | his sermon audibly with,—Very good; very 
was worth ashilliog any day, whereas “the! good ; and that was a seal put upon his merit 
Deuce” was a shabby sixpenny speech, only | im my lady’s eyes. 
fit for a curate. Besides, in the long winter Sunday evenings, 
There was a great deal of good in Mr.| he would come up to the Court, and read a 
Mountford, too, He could not bear to see| sermon to us girls, and playa game of picquet 
pain, or sorrow, or misery, of avy kind ; and,| with my lady afterwards; which aval to 
if it came under his notiee, he was never easy | shorten the tedium of the time. My lady 
till he had relieved it, for the time, at any| would, on those occasions, invite him to sup 
rate. But he was afraid of being made un-| with her on the dais; but as her meal was 
comfortable ; 80, if he possibly could, he would | invariably bread and milk only, Mr. Mount- 
avoid seeing any one who was ill or unhappy ;| ford preferred sitting down amongst us, and 
and he did not thank any one for telling him|made a joke about its being wicked and 
about them. heterodox to eat meagre on Sunday, a festival 
“What would your ladyship have me todo?” | of the Church. We smiled at this joke just 
he once said to my y Ludlow, when she|as much the twentieth time we heard it as 
wished him/to goand see a poorman who had/|we did at the first; for we knew it was 
broken his leg. “I cannot piece the leg as| coming, because he always coughed a little 
the doctor ean ; I cannot nurse him as well| nervously before he made a joke, for fear my 
as his wife does; I may talk to him, but he| lady should not approve: and neither she nor 
no more understands me than I do the} he seemed to remember that he had ever hit 
language of the alchemists. My coming| upon the idea before. 
puts him out; he stiffens himself into an} Mr. Mountford died quite suddenly at last. 
uncomfortable posture, ont of respect to| We were all very sorry to lose him. He left 
the cloth, and dare not take the comfort|some of his property (for he had a private 
of kicking and swearing, and scolding! estate) to the poor of the parish, to furnish 
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Notebook, wherein is set down with such 

ide and satisfaction those glorious red- 
etter days on which had been held those 

Moreover, he desired his executors to see} Versailles receptions, Poor royalist himself 
that the vault, in which the vicars of Han-| had been bidden pretty often: no wonder 
bury were interred, was well aired, before his | that he makes entry of it with satisfaction. 
coffin was taken in; for, all his life long, he| This Versailles business, and all connected 
had had a dread of damp, and latterly he| with it—the Assembly (of two qualities, 
kept his rooms to such a pitch of warmth | majeur and mineur, immeasurably superior 


them with an annual Christmas dinner of roast 
beef and plum pudding, for which he wrote out 
a very good receipt im the codicil to his will. 


that some thought it hastened his end. 
Then the other trustee, as I have said, 


distinction to be bidden to smaller)—pre- 
sentations—ante-room attendance—and the 


resented the living to Mr. Gray, Fellow of rest—is beyond the grandest show of the 


incoln College, Oxford. It.was quite natural 
for us all, as belonging in some sort to the 
Hanbury family, to disapprove of the other 
trustee’s choice. But when some ill-natured 
person circulated the report that Mr. Gray 
was a Moravian Methodist, I remember my 
lady said “She could not believe anything so 
bad, without a great deal of evidence.” 


THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. 


In spite of that dim, forewarning smithy 
light seen through the chinks—nay, showing 
itself luridly through gaping crevices in the 
floor, with crackling sound and hot sulphuric 
vapour, surely sufficient to have scared any 
sane mortals—the mad revel went on.* A 
revel with eyes shut, and that obtrusive 
crackling drowned and swallowed up in 
the music from the gallery. Nothing nearly 
so like to it alt be conceived as that 
awful break of day in the great Opera 
Theatre, when the few debauched masquers 
left, being busy with their last bacchanalian 
round, cast one drunken look aloft, and see a 
hot, glowing waste of flame preying on all the 
slides and tackle above. ‘Terribly soberin 
that—with instantaneous rout of pale, scare 
masquers, bearing their paint and tawdry 
dressings into the broad daylight! Remains 
now to see what species of entertainment 
our French masquers were busy with, when 
news was brought that their orgie-house was 
on fire. Unhappily those noble revellers, 
with their Bacchantes of quality, did not 
find their way to the street so easily. The 
great, roof, fire and all, was down upon the 
stupefied crew before they could eompass 
that. It proved a complete cul-de-sac for 
them! Nay—to fit the parallel even closer— 
all their fine appliances for extinguishment, 
that huge tanktul of lits de justiee—divinity- 
edged kings—l’état c’est moi—ancient no- 
blesse—and the rest of their potent jargon, was 
proved quite useless, out of gear, and rusted. 

This, then, is to be text for the present 
paper—the fiddling, and drumming, and 
dancing ; the sports, the shows, and pas- 
times our noble Paris quality were so hope- 
lessly engrossed with, as to be heedless of all 
other concerns whatever. 

_ In the earliest of this brace of papers, men- 
tion has been made of the little Royalist 


* See No. 428, page 589, 


| time. The show by excellence! The show 
on which our Paris man and woman’s heart 
rested with the deepest yearning! Where 
| his treasure was, there naturally enough was 
| his Parisian heart: that is with his divine 
sun-god ; his ineffable majesty: his august 
eldest son of the church! It always lay 
somewhere along the track of that Versailles 
road—that precious four leagues of travel 
which led to the awful presenee. Even the 
shopkeeper—bourgeois of good bodily con- 
dition—took his way out there with his 
family on Pentecost day, going cheaply by 
boat as far as Sévres, and thence on foot to 
the Palace. There, he was allowed to see the 
state coaches, and the rich furniture; the 
| Swiss guards; and, above all, the King and 
Royal family — by to mass. Still more 
precious privilege, he might stand afar off, 
and look on at his Royal family while they 
eat. 

That Versailles road had need to be as 
handsomely paved and lighted as it was: for 
every hour of the day and night it was 
crowded with vehicles on the one errand, 
The whole of the four | es was illumi- 
nated with fine reflecting lamps, all at the 
State’s charge. My Lord Duke's heavy 
Berline and six trundled along without im- 
pediment: but how was it to be with such 
as could not compass vehicles of their own ? 
And here was another wretched sign and 
token, outspeaking in the highest degree, of the 
utter rottenness of all things then existing. 
Your courtier, expectant of savoury crumbs, 
may not stay away: yet means must be got 
somehow to set him down at the Palace. To 
take a chaise out and post it down, would fall 
with terrible heaviness on his purse: post- 
masters being privileged along that road to 
levy extra monies, Fora daily attendance, 
such as his must be, this would be too 
grievous a burden—nay, one wholly impos- 
sible to carry. Fiacre, fourgon, cabriolet, 
and such light vehieles of the city, these 
are altogether forbidden the road: this 
being a matter of what is called “exclu- 
sive privilege’—a bit of Royal wind-raising, 
that is, and bringing in a handsome sum, 
Courtier dancing attendance must elect 
betwixt huge carrabas omnibus—heaving 
swinging machine, that takes full six hours 
to do the six short leagues; and a lighter 
conveyance, which however has the draw- 
back of a questionable name, Carrabas 
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omnibus (did the feline Marquis of that|eye looking out into the court. The vails of 


name furnish them with this sobriquet ?) 
had osier sides, was drawn by eight horses, 
and held twenty courtiers, with inconveni- 
ence. Of one of those hot Paris days, cour- 
tiers went pretty nigh to being set down 
thoroughly grilled: or else, if it came on to 
rain, quite steeped as it were in a soup. 
These poor valets of the Versailles valets, as 
wit Duclos styled them, had a weary life of 
it after all! But there is the vehicle with 
questionable name still open to him—a light, 
rapid conveyance, made like a gig, which will 
take him down for one shilling. It will hold 
four: and he who sits in front is pleasantly 
styled the Monkey, and the one behind the 
Rabbit ! Rabbit and monkey, though doing 
it economically enough, ran awful risk as to 
the turn the weather might take. But being 
set down privily at the entrance of the town, 
both rabbit and monkey are undistinguish- 
able from my Lord Duke who has come in 
his own Berline. ‘Then, they may be seen in 
some corner, carefully oe their shoes 
and buckles, arranging their bag-wigs, and 
setting their swords on straight. Then, being 
all trim, they may strut through the long 
long galleries and hang about the Royal 
antechambers with the rest of them. Heaven 
knows, this was wretched twopenny-half- 
penny sort of nobility : a mean Brummagem 
going to Court! These same rabbits and 
monkeys may, for all we know, have hired 
their suits from the theatre—a thing done 
before now, nearer tohome. Was not this so 
much open preaching of rottenness? Did 
not this, in its own small way, fall within 
Mr. Carlyle’s noble speech concerning the cer- 
tain doom of all shams? Was there ever 
such diseased finery as this mumming and 
going to Court in gigs? And surely, as funny 
fr. Titmarsh put it long since, A Court 
Directory is in all conscience bad enough ; 
but what shall be said to a sham Court 
Directory ? 

After all, our poor rabbit or monkey must 
have had a weary, heart-sick time of it. His 
wages were hardly earned—almost as hardly 
as those of the poor serf down in the provinces 


—property of a noble marquis. The game! 


was scarcely worth the price of the light. 
That day of his at the palace must have been 
one of pain and anxiety, as he hung about 
the anteroom of the awful bull’s-eye, listening 
to the dull chant of the strapping Swiss, 
always to the one tune: 

“Pass on, gentlemen! Pass on! Stand 
back, gentlemen, stand back! You can’t enter, 
my lord! Pass on, gentlemen, pass on!” 

All eyes watch with devouring interest 
that handle of the door on which his fingers 
rest—watch every turn of it. Who shall he 
next give entrance to—to the mysterious 
CEil de Boouf? Irreverent name enough for 


the sacred apartment majesty condescends to | 





this all-powerful Swiss giant amount to 
nearly five hundred golden louis in the year. 
His palm was not to be crossed with so mean 
a metal as silver. And so our poor rabbit 
or monkey lets the day go by, with his eyes 
eternally on the bulky Swiss, hoping against all 
hope, that some vain chance may turn up of his 
being sent for, or of his long assiduity being 
noted. The door opens not for him. Then 
he thinks it is time to look for a dinner, 
which can be had after a fashion quite in 
keeping with that omnibus jaunt down. For 
his majesty’s cooks dispose of, cheaply, all 
dishes, scraps, and meats, broken as well as 
unbroken, that have come down from his 
majesty’s table. And right gladly does our 
rabbit steal round to the proper place and 
purchase halfa fowl, or a stray paté, and make 
what cheer he can upon them. More of that 
rotten inside, forcing itself out in a thousand 
ways. To match fitly with which, it may be 
here incidentally mentioned, that at dinner 
parties certain dishes were mere delusions 
and snares : being no more than happy efforts 
of the mimetic. Thus, were presented tempt- 
ing roasted pheasants—marvels of imitation 
—into which unthinking provincials boldly 
plunged their knives. Sham pies—sham 
fruits—in their own little way belonging to 
that false family. It was noted, too, how 
at this day the taste for this silent falsehood 
had crept into all matters of furniture and 
decoration ; rooms abounding in sham mar- 
bles, sham woods—in short, everything that 
could be shammed. It has been before men- 
tioned how our ladies of quality hung their 
watches to chains of base metal, known to 
them as pinchbeck ; and how my lord mar- 
quis would have no hesitation iu offering you 
a pinch from his lying snuff-box, all gold 
and jewelled as it would seem—in reality 
only brass and paste. The false meats and 
jewellery and sham metals all went up to- 
gether in a cloud when the eruption took 
place. But to come back to our rabbit. 

Late in the evening: he is in the ante- 
chamber again, with his wistful eyes fixed 
upon the Switzer. The hour of true ex- 
pectancy is now at hand. Who shall be 
sent for to sup with that awful divinity, the 
well-loved, the desired, or whatever fantastic 
name they had for him? Question to be 
resolved with aching heart and bated breath. 
There were known, certain greyheaded mon- 
keys and rabbits who had waited night after 
night with the same baseless longing, for 
good five-and-forty years, waiting for the 
tall Swiss to come forth with his list in hand, 
and hear him read out the eight or ten happy 
names called to sup, with the glorious sun- 
god. For five-and-forty years had he been 
turning silently away after that sure setting 
to rest of his day’s hopes, going home in the 
mean gig once more, to be brought out again 


sit in—odd enough truly so to style a royal | next morning as monkey or rabbit, A ter- 
room, after a little round window or bull’s-| rible boudage ! 
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So much for what we may call the prime | countenances, and of yellow skin? did they 
show of Paris iu these queer days. But, for | wear their hair in long ringlets, and confined 
those other unroyal shows with which the | by a fillet? Did they put themselves io sad 
city commonalty were to be recreated—the | postures, and recover themselves after each 
open air, al fresco, pantomimic, and theatrical | feat, with a desponding salutation of the 





doings on boulevard and elsewhere,—there 
surely never was such racketing and pleasure 
hunting, and utter foregoing of all serious 
business since the days of Roman decadence. | 
Surely it is the strangest problem in the world | 
how a light people, so greedy of sport, so 
utterly given to recreation, should have flown 
off suddenly, at a tangent as it were, straight 
to rough cruel business, and serious bloody | 
work! One would have fancied that with 
enough of sweet food and shows, the whole 
thing, sun-god, l'état c’est moi, and the rest | 
of it, would have worked on somehow till} 
Doomsday. 

To overtake their own provincial Johnny | 
Raw, who has been staring, oaf-like, at all 
things about him,—to take him good-na- 
turedly in hand, as one might do a country 
cousin,—show him all sights and raree-shows, 
—he should be brought straight to the boule- 
vards of an evening, to make a beginning, 
that is. Not to the fields called Elysian | 
(sobriquet due to that whimsical craze for the 
classical with which the Paris folk were so 
bitten), but to the boulevards; then the 
grand focus of all stirring things. Such a! 
busy pleasant scene of a cool evening could 
scarcely be conceived. The place is kept 
freshly sanded, and carefully watered, for 
behoof of the pleasure world. All Paris is 
out,—now free from such light harness as it 
bore during the day,—atrolling, chattering, | 
laughing, love-making, and caemeene } 
It is the market-chorus of the Neapolitan | 
opera, Colours passing and repassing with 
bright chequered effect. Every grand old 
tree,—and at that day there were lines and 
lines interminable of them—would have been 
the shady centre of a pleasant party. The 
cruel revolutionary axe had not as yet been 
laid to their roots, 

Undoubtedly that crowd—principally of 
workmen coming from work—round a sort 
of booth, with stage in front whence some 
slight foretaste of the entertainment within 
is given to the gaping throng. This was the 
Sieur Nicolet’s temple of maygic,—temple, be- 
sides, of tumbling, dancing, and surpassing 
feats of prestidigitation, varied by comic 
interludes on the tight rope. No doubt his 
company of voltigeurs, sauteurs, and india- 
rubber brethren, had then all the charm of 
novelty. ‘The mere elementary feat of pass- 
ing a gold louis, obligingly lent by gentle- 
man in the crowd, through one of the Guy 
Fawkes’ hats—also obligingly lent by a gen- | 
tleman in the audience—would be enough | 
in that day to take away a plain man’s 
breath. The mind of man, inquisitive con-| 
cerning all things past, puts to itself this| 
question— and pardonably too: were the; 
Sieur Nicolet’s acrobats men of melancholy | 








audience ? 

A little way further on was the pani of 
the Sieur Comus, a man of extraordinary 
reputation in his walk of business—with a 
balcony outside, from whence strange men 
called to all passers-by to halt and enter. 
Charlatan at be the name that would fit 
him best, being plainly one of that species 
introduced by oo and Cagliostro—men 
with beards and flowing dresses, who affected 
to know concerning the past and the future. 
That is to say, men who had studied physics 
and chemistry more carefully than their 
neighbours, and turned those sciences to 
gristing purposes. The Sieur Comus had it 
in his handbill, that he “respectfully sub- 
mitted to public notice the truly marvellous 
and astounding effects of the magnetic and 
sympathetic essence.” 

John Raw Provincial hearkens to the great 
mystery-man, and trembles. Persons of high 
quality went to Monsieur Mesmer. Here 
was a cheap open-air Mesmer for our com- 
monalty. ‘hen, there was the wax-work of 
the Sieur Curtius—one of the most surprising 
exhibitions of the day. For, there were to be 
seen inside, the figures of kings, great writers, 
all the pretty women of the capital, and even 
the great highwaymen, Above all, there 
was a mock show of the great show of all. 
Nothing short of the king and his royal 
family, with the emperor on his right hand, 
seated at a sham banquet. The excitement 
to see this piece of modelling was tremen- 
dous, And here the inquisitive mind puts to 
itself another question, Were these parties 
of singularly hoarse utterance, stationed out- 
side, inviting the public in, after the tradi- 
tional form: “ ‘all in to begin! Walk in 
’adies and g’ntl’m’n!. All alive O!” 

Not in those exact terms ; but, strange to 
say, the precise shape of invitation in favour 
with the Sieur Curtius’s iilawing has come 
down to us. They said out loud—perhaps 
hoarsely, perhaps shrilly—‘ Walk in, walk 
in, messieurs! step in, and see the Grand 
Table! Walkin! Just the same as at the 
noble palace. Walkin!” The public walked 
in with such eagerness, laying down each 
his twopence with an honest ardour, that 
the wax-modelling Curtius often pouched 
over one hundred écus a day. Nicolet and 
his tumblers usually turned close upon two 
thousand pounds yearly. 

There was a Dutch young lady, too, known 

opularly as “La Jeune Hollandaise,” who 
= a show of her own, of cut and coloured 
papers, making the mild entertainment called 
artificial fireworks, Then, there was the 
Sieur Pelletier, with a show embracing, as 
his advertisement puts it, “everything that 
can flatter, amuse, or instruct ;” but with 
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this bounteous promise of entertainment, we 
are not vouchsafed so much as the smallest 
particular. There, too, were to be seen men 
with strange outlandish beasts—with mecha- 
nical toys and antomata—with hocus pocus 
over again; while, from raised galleries, 
comic creatures in fantastic dresses, ranted 
Fescinine verses against one another, delight- 
ing immeasurably the crowd below. One 
man leads about a bear, shaved close to the 
skin, and dressed up in shirt and trousers ; the 
most extraordinary lusus nature in the wide 
world. Another has a huge colossus made 
of wood, which, strange to say, aks, 
having a small child of six years’ old inside 
of him. 

A little while before this date there was 
the great Coliseum open ; a dull, dingy place 
of entertainment. Some poor dancing, and 
dispiriting sea-fights on a piece of stagnant 
water, were its dreary attractions. In course 
of time, as was, indeed, fitting, the Coliseum 
passed away (whether the stroke came from 
execution, as befell other Coliseums, or from 
pure inanition of its’ own, is not known), and 
the New Chinese Temple, all gold and glory 
stood in its place; place of promenade, 
music, and light acting, gorgeous mirrors and 
costly refreshment. This was'in imitation of 
sake as it was called, and Waux Hall, 
of London. The curious orthography, no 
doubt, came over with the reding-gotes and 
aux Hall 


the English mania. Ranalage and 
were faint precursors of the glories of Jardins 


Mobile and D'Hiver! Dancing, however, 
was only allowed between the decorous hours 
of seven and eleven. 

But, should our Raw Provincial need more 
stimulating aliment, let him ask the way to 
the Grand Opéra on some Sunday night 
before Advent. Rather, let him first hire a 
domino in the Rue Saint Honoré, to be had 
for the small charge of ten francs, or fora 
gold Louis, if he want rich embroidery; and 
for six frances, paid at the door, he is free of 
the glittering salle and all its delectations 
until daybreak. But we have not done with 
the Boulevards yet. 

There was an entertainment there of a very 
strange order, more, indeed, of the drawing- 
room character. This was the startling per- 
formance of three persons, a species of ven- 
triloquism or polyphony. These men could 
imitate the buzzing of a fly, the shutting of a 
door, the fall of a key, the breaking of a jar. 
There, you heard the chanting of the nuns, in 
which was to be plainly distinguished those 
that were fresh from the old; the sound of a 
procession walking ; of a funeral train, inter- 
rupted by a break-down and the hoarse 
shouting of the coachmen; an exhibition 
certainly worth a good frane for admission. 

Besides these there were the shows theatri- 
eal, light gossamer pieces which, at our day, 
have only shifted their place to the Dealoverde 
from the Fields Elysian. They were, it is 
to be feared, of a very free description, prin- 
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cipally owing to the 6 rater of acting the 
regular drama accorded to the grand theatres, 
The little theatres were, however, always full to 
overflowing, and the pieces infinitely relished, 
It was noted that, about this time, they were 
losing their joyous buffooning character, and 
were slipping into a sarcastic hitting at the 
abuses of the day—all such allusions being 
received greedily enough ; significant sign 
of the times ! 

If the foreseeing Cardinal, who asked what 
was being said of him, and was told that the 
people were busy singing, had lived some 
time longer, he would have thought twice 
before uttering that speech of his, “ Never 
mind; if they sing they'll pay!” Rather 
would he have gone into his closet with a 
troubled air. That singing was a serious 
matter. All the large theatres closed at nine 
o'clock ; but these vaudevilles remained open 
until midnight. 

Prodigious use was made of gigantic 
posters and bills, which brought in abund- 
ant grist, falling under the category of Pri- 
vilége Exclusif; every such poster havin 
his tax to pay. Theatrical notices wore al 
coloured, and were usually placed in each 
other’s company. The stately royal theatres 
with their patents for acting Racine and 
heavy legitimate drama, were indignant at 
the plebeian who —_ the flippant vaude- 
ville affiches beside them. It was comical 
enough to read one under the other, Athalie! 
and Jeannot at the Hair Dyer’s!!! or, per- 
haps, the tragedy of Castor and Pollux, 
shamed by the Little Devil’s Hornpipe! ! 
Advertisements of books, sacred and profane, 
treatises on the devout soul, lost dogs, ser- 
mons, &c., were all huddled together in a 
queer ruck upon the walls, The bill-stickers 
were an order, forty in number, in imitation 
orridicule of the famous academy of forty, and 
they enjoyed the exclusive right besides of | 
hawking the last dying words of criminals, | 

So far back as this pre-revolutionary | 
epoch, theatrical observers had remarked on | 
the mysterious law of combustion to which © 
great theatres seem subject. Those of Rome, | 
Amsterdam, Milan, and Saragossa, had all in | 
their turn been burnt to the ground ; and in 
the year seventeen handred and eighty-one, | 
upon the eighth of June, the Grand Opera 

ouse at Paris was discovered to be on fire. 
One of the cords hanging from the draperies 
was ignited by a lamp, and so was consumed 
what was held to a noble building— 
malgré ses défauts, adds the chronicler. 

But within little more than four months, 
there was standing on the Boulevards a 
second magnificent theatre—temporary it is 
true, but massive and almost enduring in 
the quality of its material. “Four months !” 
says a bitter radical of the time—‘ why for 
an hospital, they would have been four years 
talking over the mere plans!” But in the 
meantime, lest poor Paris should be al- 
together damihed through operatic drought, 
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His Majesty was pleased to give up a room | Duke’s carriage, for my Lord Marquis’s 
in his own palace—the great hall of Malines,! vehicle! They are always ripe for a bit of 
that is—to the uses of the opera! Here, was|drollery. If a poor Gascon, fresh from the 
more of that queer jumble and meeting of country, and with a queer cut about the 


extremes, always attendant on the eve of a/| shape of his garments, should be trying to 


crisis. Conceive the Paris public crowding! 
in, and paying down their money at the 
palace door—ten franes for the best places— | 
straying loose in the gilded corridors and 
ancient chambers of that noble palace ! 
Conceive, too, the ten prima donnas, the six 
tenors, and. the six basses; the chorus, the 
orchestra, the five leading danseuses, with 
their band of five and thirty coryphées, all 
running loose and at free quarters in the 
Palace of Kings! Here was glaring con- 
tradiction ! The king so hedged up and fenced | 
about with state—afar off at Versailles—and | 
then of a sudden this rough familiarity, this 
rubbing of skirts with singers and dancers! 
Room was also found in the palace for 
another entertainment known as the Concert | 
Spirituel ; and on Good Fridays, Christmas | 
eves, and such occasions when the theatres 
were closed, the orchestra, chorus, and lead~ 
ing voices of the royal opera, migrated to the 
Hall of the Hundred Swiss, and gave Te 
Deum and Miserere! She who had been! 
raving about the stage only the night before as | 
Armida, now gave out with holy compassion | 
and fervour, the sacred strain of Palestina, 





The parterre of the’ theatre was usually in 
ssession of some half a regiment of Fusi- 


slip away home quietly, the wags lower their 
torches to light up his thin, ungainly limbs, 
and whisper hoarsely to him: “Does my 
lord wish his coach called? What is my 
lord’s coachman’s name?” You must. fee 
them handsomely ; otherwise, be he duke or 
marshal, our opera-goer will have to stand 
upon the steps, all night perhaps, waiting 
vainly for his equipage. 

They were very fond of private theatricals 
at this time, and especially of the pleasant 
little pieces poor M. de Musset had a 
knack in fitting together. At Chantilly, the 
Prince of Condé and Duchess of Bourbon 
performed with signal grace and success ; and 
the Duke of Orleans would walk through a 
part fairly enough. How ill must that in- 
flamed blotched countenance of his have 
looked by the glare of the footlighta! The 
Queen Marie Antoinette had entertainments 
of her own—not in that charming Versailles 
theatre—but in her own “small suite,” as 
they called it.. With what dignity she would 
have played her part, it need not be. suggested ; 
here is Mr. Burke’s delicate cabinet picture 
of her still to be seen, poor soul! That play 
acting and descampativos brought her no 
good, Yet it would have beem a treat to 


iers. These gentlemen looked well to the have had a seat in a front stall and looked, 
right and to the left; and on any undue!on one of those Versailles nighta, at the 
marks of Cisapprobation, the offender was queen and noble lords and ladies enacting a 


marched off under escort. Such dramatic | 


tyranny was submitted to, not without deep | 
but suppressed mutterings. But there was | 
other use for our French militaires ; the | 
noble Louis Antoine de Goutant, Due de 
Biron, Marshal of France, Chevalier of all 
the Orders, St. Esprit, St. Louis, and the rest 
of them—this noble gentleman, allowed his | 
regiment, the French Guards, to assist at the | 
opera spectacles, filling the stage handsomely 
as “the Army ;” but he insisted on their giv- 
ing up to him the small drink-money they 
received for their night’s work. Be sure 
they were those very French Guard 
that flung down their arms at the people’s | 
first invitation! Worthy regiment of a) 
worthy colonel! ‘Was he one of Mr. Burke’s' 
pet cavaliers, whose sword was to have leaped 
from its scabbard when the trial came ? 

The profane wits of the day, christened 
Vespers and Evening’,Office—The Beggars’ 
Opera! The singing was so fine, and seats 
were to be had for sixpence. Which brings | 
totmind a. certain English place of worship, | 
that used to be known in old times as the | 
Shilling Opera. 

_ There must have been a queer scene every 
night at the breaking up of the opera. There 
is a perfect mob of Tink boys and men to call 
carriages, all comic fellows by profession. 
They deafen the air with cries for my Lord, 


petite comédie, What GAC, what elegance 
what. ease, now that. the finest ladies an 

mtlemen in the world were upon the 

ards! Poor, poor souls! they were to play 
upon another stage presently | 

Now have been run through ligh‘ly, the 
chief points of that strange harlequinade. 
And what a queer picture it makes! All to 
be soon blown up sky-hi 
lava! But they fiddle 
with their dancing, and music, and opera, 
and even their bull-fights at Barrier. For 
these fine clement Bourbons had their bull- 
fights, though, not so long since, they turned 
capital out of certain doings at half-Spanish 
Bayonne. For all which short comings they 
have surely paid heavy reckoning ! 

Here then we will leave this fascinating 
subject; and so close this short series of 
papers all to the one tune.” 


h, or buried in the 
on. to the last, busy 


CHIP. 


FLY-CATCHING. 

Tr is as Mr. Brown of the Stock Exchange 
that I am now addressing the public. I had 
occasion, some few months back, to go to my 
bankers in Saint James’s Street to draw the 


* Vide The French War Office in Seventeen Hundred 
and Highty-five; Bourbon Paris re ; A Royal 
Pilot Balloon ; The Eve of a Revolution (first paper). 
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sum of fifty pounds in gold, for the purpose 
of defraying certain household expenses. The 
banker—although it was during panic-time— 
delivered it to me without a murmur, I 
kept my hand over the pocket in which it 
lay, as a bird forsakes not her nest when it 
has eggs within it, from the very door to that 
of my own, on Ludgate Hill; yet when I got 
home it was gone. The loss itself did not 
affect me nearly so much as the method of 
the losing. I knew where another fifty 
pounds was to be got without much incon-| 
venience, but whither that fifty pounds was| 
gone, and by what miraculous means, was | 
indeed a question, The pocket which my | 
band had covered was inviolate and without | 
a hole in it. It could any have happened | 
that any thief, having ripped it open, would | 
have the courtesy, as well as the skill, to sew | 
it up again as I came along. 

The problem so worried me; took so 
strong a hold upon my mind, that I sent for | 
Inspector Ferret, of the detective police. 

“Ferret,” I said, after I had put him in| 
possession of the circumstances, “now, who 
can have got this money ?” 

“Tom Daddles, or else the Spider, sir,” he 
replied coolly, and without the least hesi- 
tation ; “one of those two—certain ; which 
of them, depends upon whether you lost the 
money east or west of the Bar. Tom takes 
all the Strand, and the Spider has Fleet 
Street and the Hill, here.” 

“Well, now,” I said, “let me have a per- 
sonal interview, Mr. Inspector, if you please, 
with the gentleman who has transferred this 
promeey of mine to his account. Of course, | 

will pass my word not to employ the arm 
of the law against him. But I very much 
want to know how the transfer was effected.” 

On the same afternoon the Inspector in- 
formed me, that Mr. Daddles was the new 
ry camry of the sum in question, and that 

e would pay me a visit on the following 
morning, early, with explanations. 

Accordingly, while I was at breakfast, Mr. 
Daddles called. He was a thin, not ungentle- 
manly looking young man, soberly dressed, 
and having a rather conspicuous air of 
modesty and diffidence, 

“With regard to the money, Mr. Brown,” 
he said, “I saw you going westward along 
the Strand, with the intention of procuring 
specie e 

“ How did you know that ?” interrupted I. 

“You bought, sir, at a shop close to 
Somerset House, a saffron-coloured linen bag, ' 
such as is used for carrying money, and you) 
dangled it in your hand when you came out.” 

“ Ass that [ was!” I cried. 

Mr. Daddles smiled forgivingly : “I never 
left you,” he continued, “from that moment 
until you reached Saint James’s Street. 
When I saw you go into the banking-house, 
I backed myself at two to one that I should 
relieve you of your money. When I saw you! 
come out with the money in your left coat, 
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tail, instead of buttoned up in a breast- 

cket, the odds rose to five to one, I knew 
it was in your left coat-tail, because you kept 
your hand there.” 

“And,” I said, impatiently, “I never took 
it out again ; that I can swear to.” 

“You did not take it out for a long time, 
sir,” replied Mr. Daddles, applauding mode 
rately ; “you gave me a great deal of anxiety, 
I must confess, But you did take it out at last.” 

“Where?” cried I, “where? If I did 
before I got home, I'll be hanged.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” replied my new ac- 
quaintance, rather severely, “don’t use an 
expression of that kind, whatever you do. 
You stopped at a print shop on the west side 
of Temple Bar, and then my last hope began 
to expire ; for, a few steps more would have 
taken you into the Spider’s territory, and 
my chance would have vanished.” 

“Why did you not cut the bottom of my 
pocket ?” I asked, intensely interested. 

“Because you would hive missed the 
weight of the coin,” explained Mr. Daddles. 
“Nothing remained for me, but to try the 
fly-dodge.” 

“A fly, Mr. Daddles, explain yourself; I 
saw no fly.” 

“You felt it though, Mr. Brown, if you 
remember, upon the left cheek, and you took 
your hand out of your pocket to remove it.” 

“T see it all now.” 

“That was it,” assented Mr. Thomas 
Daddles, in conclusion, “and a very neat 
thing it was, too, though 1 say it.” 

Honour prevented me from giving Mr. 
Daddles into custody; but I feel bound to 
warn all pedestrians against any attempt at 
fly-catching when a quiet, thin, too observant 
pickpocket is by. 


c THREE SCENES FOR THE STUDY, 
Scene I. Diana ve Poicriers ann Catierte. 


D. Cauurtre! by those lowered eyes 1 ofter 
thought 

You loved me. 
. Madame, where we dare not love 


We may adore. 
D 


Speak plainly. Dost thou love me? 
Rise, simpleton! If thou dost love me, save 
My father, whom a cruel doom awaits, 
The king hath sworn it: and the king hath said 
Truth, if it leaves che world, shall rest with kings. 

C. Is this encouragement to plead for pardon 
Against his oat? 
Argue not, Save my father. 
and gave the rank to thee, 
here none stande hig!ier in favor. 
C. Ah! God knows, 
God, who will pardon me, that, when the post 
Of Fool was forced on me, I seiz’d my dirk 
And would have stabbed myself: unfriendly hand 
Seiz’d mine, and Jeft me life, grief, shame, disgrace. 

D. Thy noble form, thy nobler manners, give 
The power of scorn to thee; grief we will share, 
Disgrace we never will. The worst disgrace, 
In all men’s eyes is that which kings inflict : 
Their frown the gravest shudder at; the block 


He raised up thine, 
Ww 
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Blackens beneath it: such my father’s doom, 

Give the king verses, let him call them his; 

Give witticisms ; they win where pity fails ; 

Try thou but these, and we may hope success, 
C. Could Francis see that look, and kiss that hand 

I now have kist and dare to hold, but dare not 

(Lest my heart break) release . 
D. 


| 


, Go, win my suit, 
For thou canst win it, and none other can. 
Go, tarry not. 
a. The word wings me away ; 
For the first time I go hence willingly. 


Scene II, Diana anno Caitiette. 


D. Well hast thou sped, Caillette! It ill beseems 
To show my gratitude within these walls ; 
Beside, I hasten to the court to thank 
Our gracious monarch for his clemency : 
To thee I owe it all. 
C. ’Tis only Fools 
Who plead for mercy to an angry king. 
I of all fools am the most fortunate. 
Many are merry, few of then are happy, 
I am for life. I will ask one more favor. 


b None from you, my sovran lady ; 
One from our sovran lord, 
D. What can that be ? 
C, Freedom from court, from courtier, and from king, 
O! would God grant me evermore to kneel 
Upon these fragrant rushes, close before 
The tapestry where tread these slender feet ! 
D. Hush! hear you not the horses tramp the stones 
Under the archway? Many days of rest, 
Since my disquietude hath kept me in, 
Make them impatient to prance forth again, 
I see you in your fit habiliments 
Ready to come with me. 
0. 
Dd. 
To sit in front of me, that I may see 
The face of him who saved my father’s life. 


To follow, 
No; 


Scene III, Francis, Diana, Carttetre, Cuancettor, 
Fr, What means this whispering at the folding-door, 
Before the curtain and behind it ? 
Chan. Sire! 
Caillette, your Majesty's appointed Fool, 
Hath ventured to come forward with a dume 
Who, from her father’s criminality, 
Must have incurr’d your Majesty’s ill-will. 
Fr, W)-favor only can incur ill-will 
With me. 
Chan. Too surely she is not ill-favor'd. 
Jr, Let her then enter. Never would Caillette 
Bring ugly one or cruel one to me. 


Enter Diana and Camtietre. 


Fr. Diana! 'troth! I am well pleas’d to see 
Thy beauteous face within this hall again, 
Thy suit is granted, 
Dd. Gracious Sire! I come 
To offer my most humble thanks for this. 
Fr. Thou couldst have won without an intercessor, 
But thou hast chosen well in choosing him : 
No one is worthier of a lady’s love. 
D, I think 80, Sire! He has all mine where God's 
“- your own laws have sanction’d it, 
r. 


None else? 
; ( Without a reply she turns to CAILLETTE. 
D. Caillette! take thou my hand : before thy king, 
Before thy God, accept my gratitude. 
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Chan. By heaven ! she kisses him! For shame! for 
shame ! 
Fr. None but a virtuous woman dared do thus, 
There have been modest poets ; Caillette is 
The only modest fool that ever lived. 


VITAL HEAT. 


We all of us like to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can; the mere aspect of a 
neatly-laid grate, with a thick foundation of 
chips and shavings overlaid by a stratum of 
the black shining pebbles which are known 
to cooks as nice round coal, is sufficient to 
alleviate the uneasiness which agitates us in 
a Highland hostelry when a rainy afternoon 
sets in. If the man who invented sleep was 
a blessed benefactor to the human race, 
certeinly the hero who stole fire from 
Heaven was an ‘adorable philanthropist, 
Man is not only a cooking animal, but an 
animal who loves to kindle a blaze, and then 
to exclaim, “A-ha! I am warm.” The 
reflected heat of a chimney-corner, when 
the wind is roaring out of doors; the snug 
retreat afforded by a goose feather bed 
beneath and Witney blankets above, when 
the windows are covered with hoar-frost aud 
the roofs of the opposite houses are glaringly 
white ; a hot cup of coffee before encounter- 
ing the raw air of early November morning; 
the gleams of genial sunshine in June which 
help the invalid and the aged to hold on to 
life just a little longer ; the earthen pot filled 
with burning charcoal, with which a con- 
tinental belledame sometimes warms her 
fingers, sometimes smokes her own hams, and 
| which—edifying spectacle that I have wit- 
nessed—she sometimes flings at her hus- 
band’s head ; the snow cupola beneath which 
the Esquimaux creeps to shield himself from 
the icy darts of the North; all stoves, 
whether Arnott’s, American, or Prussiennes ; 
all caloriféres, heating apparatuses, and hot- 
water systems, are so much material evidence 
of the fact that Man, together with his 
dependents and favourites (whether animal, 
parasitical, or vegetable), is a lover of tepid 
temperatures, Any medium approaching 
to zero is to him an abomination and a 
detestable state of things. 

Meanwhile, few of us reflect that we are 
all furnished with a little internal stove, 
which is of infinite service in gratifying our 
taste for warmth. We are fitted up with an 
apparatus for the distribution of the heat so 
generated, more complete and less liable to 
get out of order than that of John Weeks 
and Company’s best-warmed hothouse or 


|than the thousands of feet of pipe which, it 


is advertised, can be efficiently and economi- 
cally heated from one of Ormson’s powerful, 
patent, jointless, tubular boilers. If you 
doubt it, do me the friendship to shake me 
by the hand, and you will discover what a 
warm-hearted fellow I am. For, I am a 
living organisin. 

Now, although living organisms are subject 
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to the general laws of interchange of tem-| lungs and the skin is, therefore, for aérial 
perature with neighbouring bodies, (whether (in contradistinction to aquatic) plants and 
through contact or by means of conducted animals, an ineessant and sometimes a very 
heat, or at a distance, in consequence of the powerful cause of refrigeration. 
radiation of heat); nevertheless, as long as'| When, exceptionally, the surrounding tem- 
life remains, whatever place they may occupy perature rises above forty or forty-five degrees 
in the seale of being, they enjoy the remark- centigrade, living beings, unlike inanimate 
able faculty of not necessarily assuming an substances, refuse to receive the additional 
equilibrium of temperature either with the heat, and maintain themselves at a tempera- 
inorganic bodies or other living organisms | ture lower than that which environs them. 
which are placed in their immediate neigh- During the great heats of am African sum- 
bourhood, nor with the gaseous or liquid mer,a dead body is hotter tothe touch thana 
medium in which they may be completely living man; and the live man continues com, 
enveloped. Thus, a living cormorant—! paratively cool, provided the external influ- 
whether it is reposing on the surface of a.| ence is neither long enough nor intense enough 
rock, or has hidden itself up to the tip of its| to compromise his existence definitely. 
bill in a tangled bed of aaueomalt or is! The comparative study of the temperature 
taking a lofty flight through the clouds, or of animals and of that of the medium—air or 
is diving to considerable depths in search of water—in which they live, has caused them 
fiuny prey—does not gradually acquire the to be divided into two very natural a 
temperature of the rock, nor that of the bed The first comprises the mammifers and birds, 
of aquatic plants, nor that of the upper for whom has long and exclusively been 
atmosphere, nor that of the water at the reserved the denomination of hot-blooded 
bottom of the lake. The cormorant, so long animals, because they were wrongly con- 
as it is animated by the vital spark, main- sidered to be the only oan creatures 
tains its own proper temperature. endowed with a temperature of their own. 
In the normal conditions of their develop- Into the second group were swept all the 
ment and their existence, that. is, while they | other animals who are still generally desig- 
are in a healthy and natural state, organised| nated by the incorrect. epithet of cold- 
beings have and, what is more, preserve, a' blooded. With these last, the production of 
temperature superior to that of the sur-| heat is sufficiently feeble to have been placed 
rounding medium. The most careless ob-|in doubt by some physiologists. For a long 
servation suffices to demonstrate the fact in | time, in fact, it was: believed that. their tem- 
respect to birds and quadrupeds. The pigeon, perature is simply that of the surrounding 
the swallow, and bat, who hover for, medium, and that it follows its temperature 
hours suspended in air; the dab-chick, the | in all its variations. Numerous facts, fur- 
otter, the penguin, the seal, and the water- nished by exacter methods of observation, 
rat, who remain submerged, some for con- have rectified this popular error. 
siderable and frequent intervals,and others Of all the organised beings, birds have the 
for the greater portion of their time; the mole highest temperature ; the common hen, the 
and creatures who burrow underground,’ domestic pigeon (at liberty), the guinea-fowl, 
whom we might naturally believe to be and the Snek, are amongst the topmost on 
chilled by the constant contact of the soil; the thermometric scale. The hot blood of 
all maintain a de of warmth peroeptibly, |the pigeon doomed it to be the victim sacri- 
any, See igher than that of their! ficed in many of the barbarous remedies of 


tat. In order to verify the correctness | olden time, such as. spirting its fresh-drawn 


of the proposition with ae to the rest. of arterial blood into a wounded human eye, 
t 


the animal kingdom, hroughout. the|or applying the whole bird, split asunder 
whole extent of the vegetable kingdom, it is|alive along the backbone, to the soles of the 
necessary to have recourse to the most feet, as a cure for any great defect of spirits 
delicate methods of investigation, and,above|or decay of strength, The mammifers, 
all, to be carefully guarded against the! although taking higher rank in the seale of 
refrigesting effects of evaporation ; but the|animality, are sensibly inferior to birds in 
fact is not the less general, and at the! point of temperature; nevertheless, the dif- 
present day incontestable. Both animals and | ference is not so great as to prevent the 
vegetables which live in air necessarily lose | highest healthy heat of quadrupeds from 
at their cutaneous and respiratory surfaces | rising above the lowest healthy heat of birds, 
a certain quantity of water, which is dissi-|/In spite of their continued existence in the 
pated in the atmosphere under the form of| water, the Cetaces, the whales and porpoises, 
vapour. Now, this water borrows from the! are no exception to the above remark ; while 
living being, and carries away with it, the | the case is just the contrary with hibernating 
entire quantity of sensible heat necessary to mammifers, Although their organisation 
maintain it at the temperature of the living | assigns them a high place in the scale of 
organism from which it is derived, and also being, these creatures, by the phenomena of 
all the latent heat ae to allow it to their calorification, are almost completely 
pass from the state of a liquid to the state of associated and put on an equality with mem- 
vapour. The double evaporation from the|bers of the inferior classes. Within the 
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bounds of certain extremes, the temperatare 
of mammifers, like that of birds, varies 
according to the family, the genus, or the 
species to which they belong; it is found 
to be not identically the same in different 
individuals of the same species. The climate, 
the season, the different hours of day or 
night, and many other physiological con- 
ditions, influence the gunvh Shlequembans of 
animals, or the local temperature of diverse 
parts of their bodies. The sheep, the goat, 
the dog, the cat, and the rabbit, are among 
the hottest of quadrupeds. 

The temperature of an adult man, taken at 
the armpit, which gives the heat of the 
trunk, varies in the temperate zone between 
thirty-six and a half degrees and thirty-seven 
and a half, centigrade. The force of resist- 
ance which the superior animals oppose to 
every cause of refrigeration is sufliciently 
proved by the narratives of Arctic voyagers, 
who have lived in an atmosphere seventy 
degrees below zero, or freezing point, without 
experiencing any notable alteration of their 
own temperature. Captain Parry found that 
the Arctic fox was more than seventy-six 
degrees warmer than the surrounding air ; 
and Captain Back records that a willow 

use was more than seventy-nine degrees 
hotter than the air it breathed. Conse- 
Tin birds and mammifers may be con- 
sidered as creatures whose temperature is 
physiologically a constant quantity. 

Underthe denomination of inferior animals, 
may be comprised the two last classes of 
Vertebrata, namely, reptiles and fishes, and all 
the Invertebrata or backboneless creatures. 
Although very differently organised, they 
are brought into fellowship by the common 
property that their temperature, unlike that 
of mammifers and birds, does not maintain 
itself sensibly fixed and independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances, but is subject to con- 
siderable variations, which follow the 
variations of the medium, whether air or 
water, in which they live. The observation 
of their vital heat presents considerable diffi - 
culties. For creatures of very small volume, 
observers have frequently employed a special 
artifice, which consists in enclosing a certain 
number of them in a small glass vessel, in 
such a way, that they should be crowded 
round the bulb of a small thermometer. This 
mode has the advantage of preventing evapo- 
ration and the cold, which is its consequence. 
Newport, in his researches into the tem- 
perature of insects, seized his subject with a 
pair of pincers, and so applied and kept it in 
constant contact with the bulb of his ther- 
mometer, thereby avoiding any communi- 
cation of heat from his own hands. To avoid 
radiation outwards, and evaporation, he took 
the precaution of wrapping the insect and the 
bulb in a piece of wool. 

The temperature of reptiles has been the 
subject of numerous observations. 
sults obtained prove that they are all warmer 
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than the air or the water in which they live, 
and that they by no means deserve the 
reproach of being cold-blooded animals; on 
the contrary, they all produce a certain quan- 
tity of heat whieh is appreciable by scientific 
instruments, although very inferior to that of 
birds and of quadrupeds proper. The lizards 
are generally the warmest ; then the vipers, 
adders, and snakes; then the tortoises; 
while frogs and toads appear to be endowed 
with a much feebler power of generating 
heat. But, generally speaking, the proper 
aes of reptiles is very variable, 

The same remarks apply to fish, The 
ravenous pike seems to be one of the hottest- 
tempered fellows of his class ; and, what we 
should hardly expect to find, those nimble 

mbollers, the bleak, the trout, and the 

ying-fish, are chilly to, not a degree, but to 
half a degree and less above the chilliness of 
the water which bathes their agile bodies. 
The shark is not much more warmly consti- 
tuted. The eel, also, is of a cool tempera- 
ment; but what is most remarkable about 
the eel is, that although so tenacious of life 
under violence, he is extremely sensitive: to 
any extreme temperature, either in the as- 
cending or the descending seale. Still not 
only is it proved that fishes have the power 
of one heat, but also that the muscu- 
lar parts of their bodies, exactly the same 
as in birds and Sans are decidedly 
warmer than the other portions of their frame, 

Swammerdam, without pring any ther- 
monrietric degree, states that, even in the 
depth of winter, the tem of beehives 
is considerably above that of the — 
Réaumur and Huber have con the 
fact. Newport, observing a hive wder the 
same circum caused its temperature 
to rise to a high degree, by "awaking and 
exciting the bees. Similar phenomena have 
been produced in the nests of wasps and ants, 
Nobili and Melloni endeavoured to ascertain 
the proper temperature of insects by means 
of an ingenious therme-electrical apparatus ; 
and they state that after operating on more 
than forty indigenous species in the various 
stages of metamorphosis assumed by those 
creatures, every indication of the needle was 
positive, that is, indicative of the creature’s 
superior warmth, without a single exception. 
Newport has proved that the proper tempe- 
rature is highest in insects which fly (and 
amongst them in bees and sphynxes) than in 
all the other articulated animals. Experi- 
ments made on molluscs also establish their 
faculty of producing heat. Snails and slugs 
maintain a ee of warmth sensibly supe- 
rior to that of the ambient medium. So do 
cuttle-fish, sea-urchins, and sea-anemones, 
Star-fish and all zoophytes follow exactly the 
same rule. Valentin discovered that amongst 
the inferior creatures the proper temperature 
of the crustaceans is the highest, and that 
of the polypes the lowest; and that their 
power of producing heat increases exactly in 
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proportion as they occupy a higher ‘grade in | action of the air is necessary for the mainte- 
the zoological scale. During life, therefore,|mance of life. Other contemporary -phy- 
from man to the last of the zoophytes, every | siologists proved that a candle is extinguished, 
creature generates heat. It is true there is)and that an animal dies, if shut up for too 
an enormous interval between the fox and | long a time in the same mass of confined air ; 
the grouse of Captains Parry and Back, and} and that, in both cases alike, a certain por- 
the coe: who is ouly just able to turn the/tion of the air disappears. Long discussions 
balance of warmth on the positive side;|/took place to ascertain whether the air 
nevertheless, the wonderful phenomenon of | became combined with the blood entirely and 
the production of vital heat exists equally | bodily, or whether it merely yielded certain 
for the reptile as for the mammal and the| principles; endeavours were likewise made 
bird, The inferior animals, it must be re-|to ascertain the real cause of the death of 
membered, are so completely at the mercy of| animals in air confined in close vessels. Each 
the physical condition of the medium in| philosopher interpreted the fact after his own 
which they live, that their mode of existence | way of thinking. Haller prudently advised 
entirely depends on external circumstances.}them to look out for some yet unknown 
During summer they are lively, active, and} cause of sudden death. Cigna, of Turin, 
in the full enjoyment of their vital powers ;/demonstrated by clever experiments, that 
at the approach of winter, they begin to| the red colour of arterial blood is due to the 
languish ; and, if the cold around them in-| action of the atmospheric air. 
creases, they fall into a condition so utterly| Priestly made a masterly stride in ad- 
benumbed, that the functions of life seem to| vance; he proved that common air, when 
be suspended. Their heat-producing power] vitiated by the combustion of a candle, by 
becomes excessively weak ; and their tem-| fermentation, by putrefaction, by the produc- 
perature, without falling below that of sur-|tion of rust on metals, and finally by respi- 
rounding bodies, gradually approximates to | ration, are alike fatal to animal life ; that all 
it in proportion as their torpor masters them, | those modifications of air contain fixed air, or 
It follows that their proper temperature | carbonic acid; and that, to remove its dele- 
should be studied at the time when their|terious properties, to make it again respi- 
vital energy is in the plenitude of its exercise. | rable, he had only to place it for several days 
The real source of vital heat has been|in contact with a plant vegetating vigor- 
known only within the last eighty years, to|ously. Comprehending the value of his ex- 
8 in round numbers, Various hypo-| periments, he enunciated very just ideas 
theses, of greater or less plausibility, had | respecting the reciprocal office of the plants 
been maintained previously. Many of these | and the vegetables scattered over the surface 
may be permitted to slumber in the calm/|of the globe, as means of maintaining the 
obscurity in which their obsoleteness now| atmosphere in an invariable state of compo- 
envelops them. Our own Brodie has main-/sition. He afterwards discovered oxygen, 
tained that the nervous system in warm-/which he called dephlogisticated air; he 
blooded animals exercises a powerful influence | showed that this gas is not injurious to ani- 
on their temperature, and inquired what was} mals, but that, on the contrary, it serves for 
the nature of the relation between this cause | their respiration a little longer time than 
and its effect. Was the brain directly or in-|commonair. Subsequently, he read before the 
directly a necessary instrument in the pro-| Royal Society conclusive proofs that common 
duction of heat? French physiologists, with | air and dephlogisticated air alone possess the 
less reserve and cautiousness, have made 
experiments by cutting off the heads of ani- 
mals (to suppress the action of the brain,) 
and have then concluded that the said animals 
died of cold, in spite of the artificial respi- 
ration which they took care to establish 
through a hole in the wind-pipe! Such 
mutilations, of course, prove nothing to the|and fixed air (carbonic acid), After this 
minds of any except the partisans of a| great »hysiological progress, we expect to see 
theory. Delarive’s electrical iets, Priestly give the finishing stroke to his work 





property of restoring to venous blood the 
rilliant colour of arterial blood, and that 
this action takes effect even through a 
moistened organic membrane ; while bright 
arterial blood assumes the dark hue of venous 
blood when placed in contact with phlogisti- 
cated air (azote), inflammable air (hydrogen), 


given to the world in eighteen hundred and_| by clearly and decidedly propounding the true 
twenty, is merely an instance of the favour| theory of respiration ; but the false notions 
at that date enjoyed by electro-dynamics as | of his time led him astray, and he just missed 
important agents in the phenomena of life. | giving the true explanation of the grand vital 
eanwhile, one grand fact reigns para-| function, all whose detailed phenomena he 
mount through the whole history of animal | held so firmly within his grasp. Phlogiston 
warmth, All creatures are provided with} was the ignis fatuus which beguiled his steps 
various apparatus which enables the air to/from the direct path, to wander fruitlessly in 
penetrate into the interior of their bodies,/a morass of error. The failure is as if 
and to mingle with their fluids. Boyle’s| Columbus had died on board ship the day 
experiments proved that no animal can live| before the New World arose on the horizon. 
in a vacuum; and that, consequently, the! It is difficult to find in the whole range of 
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scientific history a more striking example of 
the fatal influence which incorrect but 
fashionable doctrines are able to exert on the 
intellect of a man of genius, even when armed 
with important and well-founded observations, 

The crowning discovery was reserved for 
the great founder of modern chemisty, 
Lavoisier. In seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven, he published his Experiments on the 
Respiration of Animals, Under a bell-glass 
filled with air, and whelmed over a basin of 
mercury, he placed various small animals. 
After their death, the air in the bell-glass 
was found to have become unfit for respi- 
ration ; it no longer served to maintain com- 
bustion ; it contained carbonic acid, and less 
oxygen than in its normal state. He thenve 
concluded that the respiration of animals 
deprives the air of oxygen, produces no modi- 
fication in its azote, but replaces the oxygen 
by a nearly equivalent volume of carbonic 
acid. The same year he read before the 
Academy of Sciences his famous memoir On 
Combustion in General. He did not take 
leave of the subject without applying his doc- 
trine to the explanation of the phenomena of | 
respiration; and he stated his theory of| 
animal heat, which was always uppermost in 
his mind. The pure air (oxygen), he said, 
which has entered the lungs, comes out of 
them partly changed into fixed air (carbonic 
acid). By the process, therefore, of passing 
through the lungs, the pure air experiences a 
decomposition analogous to that which takes 
pen during the combustion of charcoal, 

Yow, in the combustion of charcoal, there is 
a disengagement of the matter of fire—of 
caloric, or heat ; consequently, there ought to 
be also a disengagement of heat in the lungs 
in the interval between an inspiration and | 
an expiration ; and it is doubtless this matter | 
of fire distributed by the blood throughout 
the animal economy, which maintains a con- 
stant warmth of about thirty-two degrees 
aud a-half of Réaumur’s thermometer. What 
confirms the notion that animal heat depends 
on the decomposition of air in the lungs, is 
the fact that the only warm animals are 
those which breathe frequently, and that this 
warmth is proportionally greater according 
as the respiration is more: frequently per- 
formed ; that is to say, there is a constant 
relation between the heat of the animal and 
the quantity of air which enters, or, at 
least, is converted into fixed air inside the 
lungs. In short, an animal, a guinea-pig for 
instance, burns in its lungs, in a given time, 
a determinate quantity of carbon, furnished 
by the venous blood ; and this act of burning 
produces an amount of heat which can be 
measured,"as we measure the amount of heat 
that a bushel of coals will give out in a 
furnace, 

The identity of respiration and combustion 
was thus established, The substance of the 
animal itself, the blood, furnishes the com- 
bustible; and as a lamp will go out if not 
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supplied with oil, so an animal will perish if 
deprived of food wherewith to repair the 
waste occasioned by the maintenance of its 
vital warmth. It results, that the animal 
machine is principally governed by three 
main regulators: respiration, which con- 
sumes hydrogen and carbon, and which fur- 
nishes heat; perspiration, which increases 
or diminishes, according as it is meces- 
sary to carry off more or less heat from 
the system; and lastly, digestion, which 
restores to the blood what it has lost by 
respiration and transpiration. Later on, 
Lavoisier ascertained that, even with the 
mammifers, the lung is not the only res- 
piratory surface ; he discovered the cutaneous 
respiration, and thus embraced, in their com- 
bination, and to their full extent, the rela- 
tions which connect living beings with the 
atmosphere. Spallanzani proved that the 
absorption of oxygen is necessary to the 
inferior animals ; he showed that their skin 
is a veritable respiratory organ; he even 
demonstrated that, in frogs, the cutaneous 
respiration is of more importance than the 
pulmonary respiration, and is alone sufficient 
to maintain the animal long in life. At the 
same time, he proved that with the inferior 
animals the absorption of oxygen is accom- 
panied by the disengagement of heat, the same 
as in birds and mammifers. Dr. Franklin, we 
know, writes enthusiastically of the effects of 
air baths on his own proper person. 

All the while that Lavoisier firmly main- 
tained his original idea, still he modestly re- 
frained from asserting that its details were 
any other than provisional. The time 
required to finish and perfect his great work 
was not permitted to be his to enjoy. It 
must be added that, about the same time, 
Dr. Crawford, in England, occupied himself 
in investigating the same subject, arriving at 
nearly the same results, Edwards after- 
wards proved the truth of Lagrange’s doc- 
trine, that the combustion of the hydrogen 
and the carbon of the blood is not effected in 
the lungs, as Lavoisier supposed, but in the 
circulating stream itself, and especially in 
the capillaries, at the moment of the trans- 
formation of arterial blood into venous blood. 

A few general facts may be added apropos. 
Infants are colder than adults, Women are 
constitutionally less able to resist external 
causes of cooling than men, and ought there- 
fore to be more guarded against accidents 
from cold, The temperature of a sleeping 
man is nearly a degree centigrade lower than 
that of the same man awake. M. Chossat 
made three hundred observations, half on 
pigeons that were wide awake, and the 
other half on the same birds fast asleep ; 
their temperature, like that of human beings, 
was higher at noon than at midnight. These 
results accord with the circumstance, well 
known to medical men, that slumbering per- 
sons cannot expose themselves, without con- 
siderable risk, to temperatures which they 
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and waking state. Insufficient food, in point 
of quantity, both in men and animals, pro- 
duces a decided diminution of temperature 
and of power to resist cold. M. Chossat was 
eruel enough to starve pigeons, guinea-pigs, 
and other innocent creatures, to death; and 
he found that their temperature gradually 
diminished until the moment when their suf- 


ferings were at end ; the greatest and most | 
rapid diminution of their vital heat occurred | 


on the last day of their life, both with birds 
and mammifers, In fact, they really died of 
cold—as M. Chossat coolly remarks. 

Living animals have the power of resisting 
extreme temperatures, for a certain time, 
until their powers give way under continued 
adverse influences, and death ensues. Heat 
is resisted by the cooling effects of evapora- 
tion from the skin. ‘Thus, reapers support 
the fierceness of an August sun by imbibing 
an abundance of liquid, which furnishes the 
material of perspiration. In the same way, 
copious draughts—to an amount of gallons 
per day, incredible to persons who sit quietly 
at home in their parlours—alone enables 
glass-workers, copper-smelters, iron-founders, 
and the like, to bear the scorching glare, the 
radiated heat, and the burning atmosphere 
in which they are enveloped during their 
hours of toil. Blagden, who took a faney 
to making personal experiments inside a 
heated stove, felt excessively uncomfortable 
at his first entrance, but was all right 
as soon as a profuse sweat broke forth 
throughout the entire surface of his skin. 
Heat, which is very bearable in a dry atmo- 
sphere (that is in an atmosphere which 
readily absorbs evaporation), becomes oppres- 
sive when the air is saturated with moisture, 
and is unbearable if endured in the form of 
a hot bath, which necessarily precludes, all 

iration, Cold, we have seen, is defied 

y warm-blooded animals, so long as they are 

animals and not dead bodies, by maintaining 
an ever-burning fire within themselves, 

There are certain creatures, however, such 
as dormice, loirs, and marmots, which ap- 

ch the condition of the inferior races ; 
instead of keeping up their active functions 
by respiration, they yield to the benumbin 
influence of winter, become torpid, and fal 
into a hibernal lethargy. The circulation in 
hibernating animals is languid and retarded, 
but still it continues to a slight degree. Man- 
gili saw with the microscope the blood cir- 
a in the capillaries of a torpid bat’s 
wing. Hibernating mammifers, in a lethargic 
state, although they apparently behave like 
dead bodies, are sal only in appearance. 
Under the influence of a temperature several 
degrees above the freezing point, their sen- 
sibility, their usual circulation, and the 
mechanical and chemical phenomena of 
respiration, are re-established. If the air 
around them becomes warmer still, the 
awake completely, and recover the fu 
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exercise of all their functions. If, on the 
other hand, they are kept too long under the 
influence of a too low temperature, as they 
no longer absorb oxygen, so they no longer 
generate heat; they then cool like inert 
bodies, but slowly, because their tissues are 
bad conductors. Their extremities are the 
first to freeze; little by little congelation 
gains ground, till it reaches the organic 
centres, To natural lethargy succeeds death 
by cold, accompanied by all the anatomical 
disorders which take place in all animals 
under similar circumstances. 

By the very reason of the imperfectness, 
or rather the simplicity of their organisation, 
the inferior animals resist much longer and 
better than hibernating mammifers, the 
effects of very low temperatures, Facts 
have been observed which demonstrate that 
not only insects, but even vertebrate ani- 
mals, are able to support a veritable conge- 
lation, without its resulting in death. The 
eggs of insects adhering to the twigs of trees, 
often bear uninjured the severest frosts, 
Caterpillars have been frozen stiff and hard, 
so that they caused a glass to ring when let 
fall into it, and yet have come to life again 
by being brought into a warm chamber. 
Monsieur Gavarret, one of the Professors at 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris—to whose 
able work we are indebted for the substance 
of this article—states an additional case, 
which we cannot read without a dubitating 
shake of the head. For some time past, it 
appears, it has been the practice in Russia 
and the northern part of the United States, 
to transport toa distance certain fish frozen 
as stiff as stakes, and in a veritable state of 
thorough congelation ; nevertheless, it suffices 
to plunge them into water at a temperature 
a little above the freezing-point, to restore 
these much enduring fish to the full enjoy- 
ment of all their faculties. We know that 
toads have been frozen till they were hard 
and stiff like frozen meat; all their limbs 
were inflexible and brittle; and, when 
broken, there issued not one droplet of blood 
from the wound. Nevertheless, when put 
into slightly-warmed water, in ten minutes 
they ee came to life again. Toads 
are undoubtedly gifted with wonderful 
tenaciousness of life; in respect to the fish, 
the great difficulty is the absence of the 
specific names of the Russian and American 
frost-bitten, but, in spite of that, resuscitated 
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On an April morning, in the year last 
ended, cannon were fired thrice from the ram- 
parts of Fort Snelling, and re echoed a hun- 
dred times from the rocks of the Mississippi 
valley. It was the signal for all soldiers on 
leave of absence to repair to quarters, The 
wind being west, the guns could be heard in 
the streets of Saint Paul, and obedient bands of 
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refreshed privates of the Fourth U.S. Infantry, 
coming forth from the public-houses of that 
town, took the road to the Fort without delay. 
A reason for the summons ran through the 
town—The Indians are Coming! They 
have destroyed all settlements within the 
next hundred miles! ‘They are up in arms 
all around! Thousands more of the northern 
tribes are rapidly approaching from the Red 
River! Ina fewdays they will beat our gates! 
Half-an-hour afterwards, the alarm-bell 
rang; the general was beaten by at least 
a dozen drummers; sigual-horns and trum- 
pets aroused every street. The whole town 
was raised in a few minutes ; for, in America, 
everybody isa soldier. Eight thousand sol- 
diers, arms in hand, were mustered at eleven 
o’clock, in the market-place of Saiut Paul. 
There were the German gymnastic com- 
ies called the Turners, clad in coarse 
ios, with an uniform of red neckerchiefs 
and scarfs, the emblems of their hatred of 
rae They formed three battalions of a 
thousand men each, and a fine body they 
were. Next to them, drawn up in files, 
stood the other volunteer companies—the 
Minnesota Riflemen, the Saint Paul Fusileers, 
the Greys, the Blues, and several dozens 
more, all variously dressed, but all well armed. 
Then, two squadronsof lightdragoons marched 
up; and at last a battery of citizen artillery 
galloped into the square. This looked like 
earnest: as I am a aoldier myself, my 
heart was gladdened at the sight. I could 
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have envied the young fellow who commanded 


those three German battalions. “Silence 
in the ranks!” he cried, when the colours 
were brought in. “Present arms!” The 
muskets clattered, and the band fell in with 
a tune strictly prohibited in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, when the red colours were fluttered 
in the morning air. 

I knew that the Indians could not arrive 
before the day after the next, even in case 
they made every ible effort, which of 
course I hoped they would. Did these eight 
thousand citizen soldiers mean to stay in the 
market-place until that time? If we had 
been in Saxony, I should have thought that, 
very probable, Many and many a time, when 
I was there in eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, have we been under arms for twenty- 
four hours a, because a tumult was 
expected to take place in some small village 
fifteen miles away. But I could hardly think 
the same tactics likely to prevail im the 
United States. 

At last I heard what was proposed. The 
chiefs of all the different volunteer corps had 
resolved to declare to the commandant of 
Fort votes | their readiness to place them- 
aelves under his command, requesting him to 
determine at once whither and wien he 
wanted them to march. This resolution was 
communicated to the troops, and received with 
hearty acclamations. The arms were piled ; 
the cavalry dismounted ; the warriors allowed 
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themselves to become human again; and the 
_public-houses next the market-place allayed 
unbounded thirst for something more than 
glory. Two hours afterwards the deputation 
returned from Fort Snelling with the answer 
of the military commandant. The drums 
| rattled again ; the signal-trumpets sounded ; 
| the foot soldiery went to arms ; the dragoons 
mounted ; the artillerymen hastened to their 
uns, 

, The commandant sent his best compliments 
to the assembled militia of Saint Paul, toge- 
ther with fullest acknowledgment of the war- 
like and loyal sentiments displayed by the 
same ; but, as to the actual assistance offered 
to him, he said that there was no need for 
it whatever; the two companies of the 
garrison despatched by him already to the 
seat of action were enough to puta oe 
the disturbances. Without, therefore, wishing 
to interfere in any way with the private 
inclinations of the citizen soldiers, he thought 
it his duty to suggest that they might as well 
go back to their usual occupations. 

This was a heavy disappointment for eight 
thousand heroes, The flame of war began to 
blaze up suddenly even in the hearts of those 
who had hitherto been very peaceable. There 
were some, eager to go to war by all means, 
and to fight for their own dear homes, for 
wivesand children, in. spite of the commandant 
with his mercenaries and his idlers. Others 
laughed, and went home to their dinners. The 
German Turners marched off, with their band 
playing a national hymn, The market-place 

me gradually almost empty, but there 
vemained one squadron of hght dragoons, 
whose captain—a watchmaker — eX- 
plaineé to the men how important and 
decisive was the co-operation of cavalry in 
any enterprise of war, and how it was, there- 
fore their duty net to forsake those two 
military companies sent from the fort. He 
should like to know how they would ever be 
able to make prisoners if they had no horse 
ready for pursuit? It was only a matter of 
a few days, and then he and his brothers in 
arms would go back to their shops; but no 
good citizen could grudge a few days to the 
welfare of the country when that was at 
stake, and the territory of Minnesota was 
sure not to forget those who had sacrificed 
themselves for the assertion of its honour ! 

Before the martial harangue of the watch- 
maker began, the squadron numbered eighty 
horses ; during the same, its number dimi- 
nished rapidly ; and when the troop, after 
having crossed the river, rode up im a line on 
the opposite shore, only forty-two choice men 
of his army in review before the gal- 

|lant captain. They reached Shakopee, onthe 
Minnesota river, at a late hour of the night, 
and continued their march next morning 
in a south-westerly direction towards the 
theatre of war. 

Jordan is a small place, at a distance of 
about two hundred miles south-west from 
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Saint Paul. It consists of four block- 
houses, namely, two boarding-houses, and 
two pioneer-stores, situated side by side, in a 
deep and wild, but very charming valley. The 
whole male population of the place—twelve 
in number—is capable of bearing arms, On 
the tenth of April last year, however, the 
backwoodsmen, for twenty miles round, had 
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blankets were kept ready. A courier had 
been dispatched already to Fort Snelling, to 
apply for military help. 

The Indians were quiet during day, well 
knowing there was but a poor chance for 
them, Ata late hour of the night, however, 
they broke forth with savage cries, and dis- 
charging their guns towards the blockhouses, 


| 


sought shelter there, together with their! tried the chance of an assault, Fortunately, 
women and children, thus raising the de-|the night happened to be clear; the back- 
fensive force to six-and-thirty muskets, woodsmen stood upon their guard, and their 

Now, let me relate how the war began.|aim was sure. There was not even hand to 
Some fifty miles westward from Jordan|hand encounter. The Indians drew back as 
there lived an Irishman named Radcliff. Aj|suddenly as they advanced, dragging along 


few days before the general alarm of the 
country, he had met with a gang of Indians 
on his hundred and sixty acres, and had told 
them to take to their heels, because he 
would have no vagabonds upon his land. 
The Indians did not heed him, and he there- 
fore set his bloodhound on them. Still the 
descendants of the Warpekuteys remained 
motionless, smoking their pipes as uncon- 
cernedly as if they were the last persons in 
the world who had anything whatever to do 
with the matter. One only had started up 
and shot the dog. Almost at the same time 
eame the report of the Irishman’s rifle, and 
the Indian, shot through the heart, fell dead. 

Were these the men, so mute and motion- 
less but half a minute since, now starting up, 


with them five dead bodies. 
no one had been hurt. 

The three following nights passed quietly 
‘away, but the men did not yet venture to 
quit the houses, for they dreaded an ambus- 
|eade, On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
two volunteer companies of sharp-shooters 
arrived from Shakopee, and pitched a flying 
camp close to the battle-ground, Then, the 
‘men thought themselves strong enough to 
‘act on the offensive, without waiting for the 
military force; and it was resolved to beat 
| cover in the surrounding woods on the next 
jmorning. The woods were empty; the 
| Indians gone. The glorious days of old, had 
passed with the Warpekuteys ! 

On the sixteenth of April the two military 


In the houses, 





descending with a swoop upon the Irish-| companies of Fort Snelling arrived, and con- 
man, felling him to the ground, dashing his| tinued their march—after a day’s rest—to 


brains out, tearing off his scalp, and howling} the south-west in two different detachments, 
the while, like so many devils? And within | for the pacification of the country. 


au hour there was an awful ery resounding} The inhabitants of Jordan had already 
through the silent woods—the war-whoop| gone back to their peaceable occupations, 
of the Warpekuteys! They murdered the| when, two days after the departure of the 
dead man’s wife and his two little children ;| military, they were roused out of their morn- 
they set fire to his blockhouse; they pounced | ing sleep by the sound of a trumpet. ‘The 
upon the next settlements, which they took | light dragoons of Saint Paul—twenty-five 
by surprise, and there too they slew mother, | horses in all, the rest having fallen off on the 
child, and sister. During the night they | way—made their public entry into the forest 
were joined by others; when they continued | city. The commander shook his head in- 
next day to attack the settlements, mas-|credulously when he was told of the conclu- 
sacring inhabitants and burning dwellings, | sion of hostilities. He wanted to shed Indian 
they numbered about fifty men. On the day | blood, he said, even if he was obliged to march 
following, they rested and enjoyed the liquors|as far as the Red River. His twenty-five 
they had found in the homes of their victims. | men said that he might march even to Cali- 

Matters stood thus, when the alarm spread | fornia if he chose to do so, but as far as 
round the country. The intelligence of these | they were concerned, they would have break- 
outrages assumed, of course, with every mile| fast and go home. ‘The commander yielded, 
of distance from the scene, more frightful) the trumpet sounded a retreat. But, when 


proportions, and a general decampment of 
the backwoodsmen south of the Minnesota 
river was the consequence. When the 
Indians, after their day’s rest, again set 
out on their expedition of vengeance, they 
found all the settlements abandoned, so they 
halted opposite Jordan, in the woods of the 
small valley, and took counsel together on 
their further operations. 

In Jordan were made hasty preparations 
for defence. The blockhouses were strength- 
ened, doors barricaded, windows blocked 
with mattresses, walls pierced with loop- 
holes; on the roofs, water-pails and wet 


his squadron, after a difficult march of two 
days through thick forests, set foot at list 
upon the large plain which extends to Shako- 
| pee on the Minnesota, the dragoons perceived 
two Indians coming from the town, and 
travelling along the road quite inoffen- 
sively. The eagle-eye of the triumphant 
watch-maker flashed fire. The decisive 
moment had arrived, 

He drew his sabre, and therewith pointed 
| to the double reinforcement which the enemy 
was upon the point of getting, and which 
| they were ane to intercept. Charge! His 
trumpet sounded the alarm. The two Indians 
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stopped, and seemed to hesitate in wonder 
for a moment. When they saw, however, 
that they were being charged in good earnest, 
they threw their blankets off, and ran away. 

Those Indians are good walkers, If they 
had been thus hunted in the woods, the 
valiant dragoons might have been discomfited, 
but over twenty miles of prairie there was 
easy chace. In less than half-an-hour there- 
fore, the greater part of the dragoons—their 
captain foremost—were close at the heels of 
the fugitives. The poor fellows stopped 
again, lifting up their guns for self-defence. 
“ Ha-a-a-a-alt!” shouted the watchmaker 
partly to his steed which was in that critical 
minute running away with him, and carrying 
him through the very midst of the two corps 
d’armée of the enemy. 

“ Ready for fi-i-i-ire !” he was yet heard to 
roar at an enormous distance, whilst he 
darted on like a John Gilpin of the western 

lain, 

’ The Indians fired a volley of small shot 
against theirassailants, wounding oneamonyst 
them. They were, however, soon surrounded, 
disarmed, tied together, and to Shakopee 
conveyed triumphantly. Here the headless 
squadron met again with its commander, who 
had given notice of his victory almost at the 
moment in which it was gained. 

The following day numbers amongst the 
brightest in that hero’s life. His public 
march from the quay to the market-place of 
Saint Paul was a triumphal procession. 
Before the counsel house he gave the word 
to halt, and after having thanked his sub- 
alterns for their perseverance and intrepidity, 
he delivered his two prisoners of war into the 
hands of the magistrate, declaring thereby that 
he had done his duty, and that it remained 
only for the civil authority to do the rest. 

I am glad to say that the rest was wisely 
done. The magistrate ordered the poor fel- 
lows to be locked up until the assembled 
people had dispersed; then, having given 
each of them a few dollars to buy another 
blanket, he allowed them to resume their 
interrupted journey. 


THE GROWTH OF OUR GARDENS. 


WE are so accustomed to certain treasures, 
both of knowledge and of possession, that we 
forget how they were first acquired ; with 
what difficulty the most insignificant impor- 
tation from foreign countries was first made ; 
and how many noble human lives were spent 
in solving questions, which now that won- 
derful being, Every Schoolboy, has by heart. 
Heirs to all the ages, we are too often un- 

rateful to those from whom we inherit, and 
y whose infinite pains, trouble, risk, andsome- 
times suffering, our present goods were gained. 

Now, in the special matter of fruits and 


vegetables, who cares to reflect on the original | 


birthplace of those which are of present 
daily use and universal consumption? They 
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have become so naturalised and so familiar 
that we treat them as indigenous; and, 
indeed, most of us, in our secret hearts, hold 
a vague, floating kind of belief, that they are 
British by origin rather than by adoption, 
and belong to us by aboriginal grace of 
nature, instead of by the toil and intelligence 
of man. For instance, in that commonest 
of all vegetables, the potato, who ever thinks 
of the history lying between the present time 
of national Shandeenet, and the days when 
those untried foreign roots = wild and 
untasted about Quito? Sir Walter Raleigh, 
amongst many other great and good things 
that he did, brought those roots as rare dain- 
ties from Virginia to England, in fifteen 
hundred and eighty-six ; but Gérarde, Queen 
Elizabeth’s famous gardener, received them 
as curiosities only in fifteen hundred and 
ninety-seven. Eleven years had not made 
them known, or brought them into fashion. 
What revolutions, too, have passed over 
society since sixteen hundred and sixteen, 
when potatoes were eaten at the royal 
table of France as a regal luxury; though 
soon after to be abandoned to the commonalty 
with contempt—since sixteen hundred and 
nineteen, when they were one shilling a 
pound, here in English markets—and even 
since seventeen hundred and ninety, when 
Suffolk first began to possess them, according 
to the testimony of Arthur Young. Why, 
the most important changes which the world 
has ever seen, have occurred since then. The 
whole map of Europe has been re-cast, and 
the whole fabric of human society has Leen 
remodelled ; countries have been annihilated, 
and nationalities extinguished ; while reli- 
gious dogmas, political questions, and moral 
views, have all been as thoroughly taken to 
—_ and — into new shapes, as if we 
ad pulled down a baronial castle, and made 
a row of model cottages with the stones, 

The first potatoes grown in Ireland were 
from tubers, given to Sir Robert Southwell’s 
grandfather by Sir Walter Raleigh. They 
soon became popular ; but no one then looked 
forward to the time when the poor of the 
nation would live almost exclusively on them ; 
nor, when a failure in the crop would produce 
one of the most heart-rending famines on 
record, An Irish ship, laden with the roots, 
was wrecked off Lancashire ; at least, so runs 
the tradition; when the potatoes, taking 
root, soon spread far and wide; and, in a 
short time, Lancashire was filled and famous. 
They were introduced into the south of 
Europe by way of Spain and Italy. The 
Spaniards brought them from Quito direct, 
and passed them into Italy, whence they jour- 
neyed to Vienna, through the patronage of 
the governor of Mons in Hainault. It was 
not until fifteen hundred and ninety-eight 
that they were sent to Clusius, a year 
after the time when Gérarde received them. 
In Spain they were called papas and bolotas, 
in Italy tartufi bianchi (white truflles), and 
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also potata, and—like the French and Ger- | Salsafy—goat’s-beard, buck’s-beard, Jack- 
mans—earth-apples. Potato is our version | go-to-bed-at-noon, Joseph’s Flower, Star of 
of the balata, or patata of the south. | Jerusalem—by what name soever it may 
Houghton says that in Ireland in sixteen | please the reader to designate it—came from 
hundred and ninety-nine, they were roasted Siberia. It is not of any striking popularity 
or boiled, and eaten with butter and sugar ;| in England, but it is a more delicate kind of 
it seems to have been quite of late years,! parsnip in taste, and might be more culti- 


that anything like a rational or scientific | vated than it is, with advantage. The broad- 
method of preparing them has been dis- 
covered. And even now, few good plain 
cooks understand the proper manner of cook- 
ing them. You may find cooks who can make 
exquisite sufflés, and delicious méringues, ice 
puddings, vol-au-vents, and all the latest refine- 


| bean was originally an Egyptian ; by the bye 
| forbidden to the priests ; bat it is also foun 

|in China and Japan, and has been known for 
| centuries, in a The kidney-bean, 
which means the scarlet-rupner as well, 
came from the East Indies; the delicious 


ments of the Café de Paris; but, to find one pea is from the south of Europe, China, 
who can properly cook a potato, is as diffieult Cochin-China, and Japan. The garden earrot 
as to discover anew planet, or a new pleasure, | was brought from Aleppo, though we have 


The love-apple or tomata is of the same 
tribe as the potate. Both are solanums, or 
nightshades, and both came originally from 
South America. Chops and tomata sauce 
were not known two hundred years ago ; and 
the Pickwicks of that day ran one danger 


the less. Jerusalem artichokes are sun-| 


flowers—girasoles—from Brazil. Mr. John 
Goodyer received in sixteen hundred and 
seventeen, two small roots, no bigger than 
hens’ eggs, from Mr. Franquevill of London ; 
the one he planted, and the other he gave to 
a friend. The root he planted, — a 
sufficient number to supply alb pshire. 
But, there is every reason to believe that the 

were known in Queen Elizabeth’s snatheng 
not generally cultivated, nor, indeed, gene- 
rally known. Society was neither so com~ 


‘plenty of wild carrots in our wastes and 

edges; turnips are partly wild, and 
partly from Sweden and Folland, Turnips 
also were known to the Romans: were they 
eaten with boiled beef and legs of mutton, by 
those stately robbers in sontale and togas ? 
Parsnips are natives, improved by culti- 
vation; so are cabbages; but cauliflowers 
were brought from Candia, Cyprus, and Con- 
stantinople, to Italy, by the Venetians and 
Genoese ; and broccoli, or little sprouts, came 
from Italy to France, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, Celery is native ; good for 
‘nothing wild, but, as we all know, one of the 
most delicious of our vegetables when cared 
for and cultivated. Cress, horse-radish, and 
roustard, are partly native, and partly 
foreign. Asparagus is doubtful, It is found 


municative, nor so democratic as at present ;' wild in some parts of England, and it also 
and, what the grandees and nobles got for comes from the East; but, it is not exactly 
themselves, they did not seek to make| known whether our garden-beds are peopled 
eneral among the people. At first, | with improved Britons, or with foreigners. 
erusalem artichokes were boiled tender,! Anyhow, they are peopled with esculents 
then peeled, and stewed with butter, wine,’ which almost deserve the strange kind of 
and spices; they were also made into pies,' canonisation given to vegetables, as well as 
with marrow, dates, ginger, raisins, sack, &c.| to cows and birds, on the banks of old Nile, 
The French brought them into Europe from! Spinach is in the same condition of uncer- 
Canada, but their original home was in| tainty. It was known to the Arabian physi- 
Brazil. The common artichoke—which is| cians ; and probably by them—through the 
only a more delicate kind of donkey’s food| Moors—introduced into Spain, whence it 
after all, for it is nothing but a thistle—was|spread through Europe; but who was the 
evidently known to the Greeks antl Romans ;| benefactor to the human race who first 
but no one now can trace its birthplace. It brought it into use we have no means of know- 
is found wild in the south of Europe, Italy,!ing. Neither can we raise a monument to 
Sicily, the south of France, &.; but, it is a| the: memory of that sainted man, who once 
wilding after transportation, not by the | eat acucumber when travelling in the far East, 
dignity of vegetable autochthony. It is said | and, fired by a noble patriotism, pocketed the 
that its use had been forgotten in Italy be- seeds for the everlasting delectation of the 
tween the time of the Romans and the year west. Radishes come from China, Cochin- 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six, when one of China, and Japan ; beet-root comes from the 
theStrozzi family brought to Florence some of sea-coast of the south of Europe; endive, 
these dainty thistles from Naples, which had from China, Japan, and Italy; vegetable- 
o received a cargo of roots from the! marrow(squash),from America ; lettuce, from 
vant, The first artichokes seen in Venice,' the Levant in the second instance, but in the 
says Hermolaus Barbarus, were seen in four-| first unknown ; garlic, from the East ; shallots 
teen hundred and seventy-three. The arti- from Palestine ; and onions from Spain and 
choke is common in Persia ; though it is said Portugal. 
to have been carried thither by the Carmelite’ Before all these importations were made, 
monks, who transplanted many of the Euro- substitutes and predecessors were found in 
pean garden vegetables to Iranstan. | plants which now rank little higher than 
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weeds. Dandelion leaves were used as salad, 
as they are to this day in the north, and the 
blanched: roots served the place of endive; 
winter cress was also a common salad; so 
was rocket, which is still used in Italy; 
bulbous cheropyllued, or chervil, and corn- 
salad, a valerian, were the ancient lettuces; 
France, the country of gastronomics, para- 
mount above all, knows the value of 
both, though we have turned them out 
among the rank and file of weeds. The 
Viennese are notorious consumers of chervil. 
Rampion was a salad, so were sorrel leaves ; 
common Alexanders did duty for celery; 
and skirret, a poor, rank water-parsnip, was 
eaten cold with oil and vinegar, or boiled, like 
the cultivated civilised parsnip of modern 
tables. By the way, parsnip, stripped in 
long, y ae strips, and fried in batter, is 
infinitely superior to parsnip plainly boiled, 
even with melted butter in dddition. Monk's 
rlubard was used as spinach ; and even after 
the introduction of spinach in thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, some feeble-minded 
individuals sought to restore it to its former 
ae to the prejudice of the new plant: 

nglish mercury—good King Henry, or 
goose-foot—is still much cultivated in lieu of | 
the same: Lincolnshire being | especially 


dearth of spinach. Vetches were ficient peas» 
and beans; the leaves of the pepperwort, or 
poor man’s pepper, were used instead of our 
modern East Indian spice; parsley was al 
favourite salad, and young nettles made a 
recherché dish of greens. leaves were 
used for soup, and the beautiful blue flowers 
of borage were used for salad and wine, 
to strengthen the heart. The sea-cabbage, 
or colewort, was the cabbage most in request ; 
and scorzonera, or viper's-grass, was eaten 
freely as an antidote to snake bites, act 

or possible. Hume says that “it was not ti 
the end of the reign of Henry the Highth that | 
any salads, carrots, turnips, or other edible 
roots, were produced in England ; the little of 
these vegetables that was used, was imported 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, 
when she wanted a salad, was obliged to! 


notorious for its wealth in rm ha and its 
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wholly American ; and the pink, or champagne, 
are French. Strawberries are indigenous ; 
and are said to have been under cultivation 
ever since the time of Richard theSecond, But, 
Jobn Tradescant the elder, who was gardener 
to Charles the First in sixteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, and who knew every flower, and 
herb, and tree, by heart, first saw the straw- 
berry plant, as a. cultivated and cherished 
lant, in a woman’s garden near Plymouth. Her 
ittle daughter had seen it growing wild in the 
woods, and had transplanted it to the home 
arden for sake of its beantiful flower and 
ruit. If it had been in anything like general 
cultivation before then, Tradescant, the 
Paxton of those days, would have surely 
known of it. Aifterwards, Miller saw it in 
Hyde Park and Hampstead Woods; and 
gradually it has become a prime public 
favourite. The hautboy is said to have come 
from America. Is it not rightly hautbois, or 
from the high woods’? The wood straw 
is in much esteem in France, and the hi 
wood would naturally be the best flavoured, 
Raspberries are indigenous, too, but, like 
currants, have been crossed and cultivated, 
till little of the original is left, Bilberries 
are wild now, and ever have been ;, so are 
cranberries ; but. the best. cranberries come 
from. America; barberries are all over 
Europe, but. they were not originally wild in 
England. Pears came from the south of 
Europe to France, thence to England ; so did 
the best kinds of apples, though we have our 
native crab in its full perfection of sourness 
and indigestibility. The bullen is mative and 
wild ; so is the sloe ; but the real ripe purple 
lum came from Asia to Europe; nin 
rom. Syria to Greece, thence to Thaly, 
from Italy everywhere. The greengage is 
French, as, indeed, are most of the best 
varieties of almost every fruit. Cherries are 
wild in England as in other parts of Europe, 
but the best sorts are English neither by 
origin nor by cultivation, It. is said that 
cherries. were firat cultivated in the time of 
Henry the Eighth ; thereis written evidence, 
however, that they were cried about by 
hawkers before the middle of the fifteen 


despateh a messenger hither on purpose.” century ; for, Lydgate, the black Benedictine 
But he forgets the common roots ona indie of Bury St.. Edmund’s, who lived in the 
which we have now disregarded—more’s' earlier part of the fifteenth century, says, in 
the pity in some instances; and how the| his poem of Lickpenny: 

pees made up for the loss of foreign escu- 

ents, by the use of native weeds. 

Of fruits, we have very few of home pro- 
duce ; even the commonest have been trans- 
formed out of all likeness with the original} France; and the finest we have are to be 
stock, partly by cultivation, and partly by found in Kent, that most beautiful garden of 
the introduction of foreign sorts ; so that it England. Apricots came from Armenia, 
can scarcely be said of any of them, thatthey They were known to the ancients, and are 
are purely native. Gooseberries came origi-| mentioned by Dioscorides. Breda, Rome, 
nally from Siberia; currants, thongh indi-! and Turkey, supplied us with our best kinds ; 
genous, have been so re-crossed with stocks Portugal sent us quinces; the south of 
from America, and the south of Europe, that Europe, Germany, and America, medlars ; the 
ib would be hard to say how much of native East, peaches and nectarines; the south 
juice is left in them. Black currants are’ of Europe the sorb apple, or service-tree. In 


“Hot pescode own (one) began to cry, 
Straberrys rype and cherries in the ryse.” 


Our best varieties came from Spain and 





24 
France, the wood of the service-tree is used by 
turners and mathematical-instrument makers, 
also for the gauging-sticks of excisemen, and 
for other purposes. The black mulberry 
came to the south of Europe from Persia; the 
white, from Spain and the south of Europe 
generally ; the paper mulberry, from Japan, | 
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Genoa was long our nursery for lemons ; but, 
Genoa had gone to Media for her first seeds ; 
now, we import chiefly from Spain and Por- 
tugal. The shaddock was brought from 
Batavia to Japan ; and, though a citrus, was 
named after Captain Shaddock, its first im- 
porter, from the East. 


China, and South Carolina, The’ white} As to nuts; the walnut is from southern 
mulberry feeds the silkworms; it is the|Europe and America, the hickory from 
black which the old Flemish weavers have | America, the hazel originally from Avellino, 
planted so thickly about London. The olive,|a town in Naples; hence its name, Corylus 
also, comes from the south of Europe ; and|avellina, Filberts came from Pontus ; chest- 
everyone knows who first planted the vine,!nuts were brought by the Romans from 
and where—with the fatal consequences Sardis in Lydia, to Italy. They are indi- 
thereof. Melons are natives of Calmuc Tar-' genous also in Asia; notably in China, 
tary and Armenia; but the best kinds Cochin-China, and Japan. Evelyn says, that 
came from an insignificant little village near to| the chestnut is a native of Great Britain ; 
Rome. Almonds are East-Indian and Chinese.|and 8. Ducarel quotes an old deed of gift 
The first fig-tree planted in England was|from Henry the Second to the monks of 
supposed to have been one of the white Mar-| Flexly Abbey, by which he grants them a 
seilles kind, planted by Cardinal Pole in the | tithe of his chestnuts in the Forest of Dean. 
pao garden at Lambeth. It was certainly The Honourable Davies Barrington says, that 
rought to England in the time of Henry the it is not a native of Great Britain, and that 
Eighth ; and, as Cardinal Pole had been a it is not found wild, north of the Trent. It 
great deal abroad, and ecclesiastics are sometimes grows to an enormous size. The 
famous as connoisseurs, it is av likely as not famous Castagno di centi cavalli on Mount 
to be a true tradition. Another very ancient | Etna, was reported in seventeen hundred 
tree was—and may still be—in the garden of |and seventy to be two hundred and seven 
the old Manor House at Mitcham, formerly feet in girth; but it was supposed that 
the private residence of Archbishop Cran-|this was more than one tree: another, 
mer; a third was in the Dean’s garden at | equally famous, and indubitably single, called 
Winchester. This was of the red kind, and/|il Castagno del galea, was twenty-six feet in 
was alive in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven, | girth, at the distance of two feet above the 
protected by a rude wooden frame and glass,/ground; instances of extreme bulk and 
On the stone wall to which it was fastened | longevity might be multiplied if we had time 
was this inscription: “In the year sixteen|and space. Our forefathers had but few 
hundred and twenty-three, King James the |nuts, though, compared to our wealth in 
First tasted of the fruit of this tree with|that item. They did not import cashew- 
great pleasure.” The tree died, for want|nuts, or Brazilian cocoa-nuts, or American 
of repairs to the frame. Dr. Pococke|nuts of various names and multitudinous 
planted one in sixteen hundred and forty-|sizes ; but they had beech mast, which they 
eight, in the garden of the Regius Pro-|shared with the forest swine, and they made 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford. The learned |the most of the wild hazel. Anyway, we are 
doctor brought the slips from the East, and | better off in our gardens than they were ; and 
the paaeng of them was an event of no/it is not one of the least of the blessings 
small magnitude, The black fig-tree was|referable‘to steam and commerce, that our 
first cultivated, in fifteen hundred and/dinners have pleasanter vegetables, and our 
sixty-two, according to Turner; in fifteen | desserts richer fruits, than in the days when 
hundred and ninety-seven, Gérarde says of Queen Elizabeth ruled, or bluff King Harry 
it: “The fruit never cometh to a kindly|so nobly brought the heads of sweet women 
maturity with us, except the tree be planted | who had lain on his bosom, to the block. 


under a hot wall, whereto neither north nor 
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north-east winds can enter.” But, the 

country which produced vines in the abund- 
WILL READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL: 
On Taurspay Evenixo, June 17th, at Eight, The 


ance in which they once grew here, ought 
; ; 2 
not to have found much difficulty in growing 
We wish there were more south walls | Poor Traveller, Boots at the Holly Tree, and Mrs. Gamp. 
On WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23rd, at Three, ‘The 


figs. 
at the present, day covered with their magni- Story of Little Dombey 
On Tuurspay Evenina, June 24th, at Hight, The 


ficent leaves and luxurious purple fruit ! 
Christmas Carol. 


They came to us from in an shi 
chair origin te Asi Spa and schia, but Each Reading will last Two Hours, 
. g sian. : Paces :—Stalls (numbered and reserved), Five Shil- 
Pine-apples, that royal fruit, are from 
Africa and the West Indies; oranges and| 


lings; Area and Galleries, Half-a-crown; Unreserved 
lemons passed from Asia to southern Europe. | 
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